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BEGINNING 


The New Year 


RIGHT 


1 It has been the source 
of a great deal of worry 
for some time to the pub- 
lishers of Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine that we 
have been unable to close 
- our issues earlier in the 
$ month, in order to have 

an earlier publication date. 


We have held our last 
forms open until the first of 
"the second month preced- 
ing publication. ‘This, of 
course, necessitated our 
getting to our subscribers 
late—somewhere between 
the-25th to the 1st of the 
month with the printed 
date. 


With our increased sub- 
scriptions, were we to at- 
tempt to continue closing 
on the same date which 
we have, it would be im- 
possible to get to all our 
subscribers, including the 
new ones, before the 5th 
of the following month. 


You know, as an adver- 
tiser and an advertising 
agent, this is not early 
enough to give the adver- 
tisers the best service—the 
service they are entitled 
to, and the service we 
must give them. 


For this reason we have 
decided to go to press on 
December 15th on what 
will be known as “The New 
Year Number,” and we will 
be in the hands of all our 
subscribers with this spe- 
cial number not later than 


the 15th of January. 


l We are extremely anx-| 


ious to advance the best 
interests of our advertisers, 
and we feel that by mak- 


ing this change we will be 


able to do this. 


I know we are sure to 
have the hearty support 
of all agencies and adver- 
üsers in this change. In 
the same way we will 
close on January 15th 
for the following issue 
which will be in the 
hands of all subscribers 
by February 15th. 


We are beginning the 

ew Year right. You can 
do the same by forward- 
ing your order and copy 
to Uncle Remus's Home 
Magazine at once. 


WILL C. IZOR, 
Advertising Manager. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS e Unavoidable conditions forced us to consolidate our January and February issues 

* into a New Year'snumber. The next issue will be our March number. If you fail 
to get your New Year's issue before January 15th, kindly drop us & postal. One month will be added to each 
subscriber’s time; for instance, if your subscription expires with the January issue, you will receive the New 
Year's number. If it expires with March, you will receive the New Year's issue, the March and the April 


issues, and so on, 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


Why do these great artists all 
make records only for the Victor? 


If only a few of the world's greatest artists made records exclu- 


sively for the Victor, it might signify little. 


But when such famous 


singers as Caruso, Calvé, Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Ger- 
ville-Réache, Homer, Journet, Martin, McCormack, Melba, Plancon, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Witherspoon and 
Zerola all make records exclusively for the Victor, it is not only a 
splendid tribute to the high musical qualities of the Victor, but the 
most conclusive proof of its all-around superiority. 


, Hearing is believing—go to-day to the nearest Victor dealer's and hear these famous 
artists sing their greatest arias. You'll be astonished at the wonderful results secured by 


the new Victor process of recording. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


And be sure to hear the 


ctor-Victrola 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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How Motorists Lose Millions 
by Not Knowing Tires 


Goodyear tire sales just trebled last year— 
jumped to $8,500,000. Yet these patented tires, 
for most of the year, cost 20% more than other 


good tires. 


All because Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires get 
rid of rim-cutting entirely. And because Good- 
year tires are 10% oversize. These two features 


No Rim-Cutting 


Rim-cutting ruins more automobile 
tires than any other single cause. 


Even when the tire is but partly de- 
flated, common tires are cut where 
they can’t be repaired. When a tire 
is punctured, rim-eutting wrecks it— 
often in a single block. 


You can never run home on a punc- 
tured tire— however short is the dis- 
tance—because of that rim-cutting. 


Now a Goodyear invention gets rid 
of this trouble entirely. Let us tell 
you how. 


How Tires Are Cut 


The picture above shows an ordi- 
nary tire—a clincher quick-detachable 
—fitted in a universal rim. 


This is the standard rim for quick- 
detachable tires. It has been adopted 
by all the big rim makers. Nearly all 
motor cars for 1911 will be equipped 
with this rim. The same principle is 
used in demountable rims. 


.Goodyear tires—like other tires— 
are made to fit any rim. We picture 
this rim because, from now on, it will 
be almost universal. Any car which 
lacks it can be equipped with it. 


The two rim flanges which grip into 
the tire are removable and reversible. 
You unlock one flange and slip it off 
when you wish to remove the tire. 


The tire shown above—the ordinary 
clincher tire—has hooks on the base to 
fit into these rim flanges. That is how 
the tire is held on. 


When you use such a tire, these rim 
flanges must be set to curve inward— 
as shown in the picture—to grasp hold 
of this hook in the tire. 


These hooks—as all motor car own- 
ers know—are prone to "freeze" into 
the rim flange. It's a hard job to pry 
them out. 


But the main trouble lies in that 
thin edge next the tire. When the tire 
is deflated, as shown in the picture, 
note how that sharp hook of the rim 
flange digs into the side of the tire. 


That is what causes rim-cutting. It 
may wreck a clincher tire in a moment 
if you run it flat. A very large share 
of all tire ruination is caused by that 
thin rim edge. 


The 63 Braided Wires 


The Goodyear Way 


The picture above shows a Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tire fitted in the 
same universal rim. The movable rim 
flanges are simply reversed so they 
curve outward when you use this tire. 


ihe Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire has 
ne hooks on the base—nothing to fit 
into these rim flanges—nothing to pry 
out. 

When the tire is deflated—as shown 
in the picture—it comes against the 
rounded edge. Rim-cutting is simply 
impossible. 

We have sold half a million No- 
Rim-Cut tires. We have run them 


together double the worth of a tire. 


Now 


these premier tires—because of enormous pro- 
duction—cost the same as other standard tires. 
And 64 leading motor car makers have con- 
tracted for Goodyears for 1911. 

Motor car owners can save millions of dol- 
lars by proving the facts told here. 


deflated in a hundred tests—as far as 
20 miles. In all this experience there 
has never been a single instance of 
rim-cutting. When you specify Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires you are rid of 
this trouble forever. 


How We Control It 


We make a practical tire which can- 
not stretch at the base because we 
control this feature. We do this by 
vulcanizing into the base 63 braided 
piano wires, 


These 63 wires can't stretch. Even 
when the tire is completely deflated, 
it is utterly impossible to force it over 
the rim flange. 


When the tire is inflated these 
braided wires contract. Then the base 
of the tire is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 


The tire can't creep on the rim— 
can't slip over the rim under any con- 
dition. That we positively guarantee. 
No tire bolts are needed to hold it, as 
with clincher tires. 


This braided wire feature—which we 
control—makes the hooks on the tire 
unnecessary. So you can set the rim 
flanges with the round edge toward 
the tire. And that round edge never 
cuts the tire. 


Our rivals, of course, ‘have tried 
other ways to secure a non-stretchable 
base. Some use a single wire—some a 
hard rubber base. But the braided 
wires, which contract with inflation, 
are utterly essential. Otherwise the 
tire will creep. 


That is why other tire makers who 
make hookless tires still advise the 
clincher. We control the only way yet 
invented to make hookless tires safe. 


Goodyear Tires 10% Oversize 


Another fact is that Goodyear tires 
average 10 per cent oversize. That 
means 10 per cent more tire to carry 
the load. It means, on the average, 
25 per cent additional mileage at no 
extra cost. 


That is a vital matter, for motor car 
makers—in these days of close figur- 
ing—rarely leave leeway for extra 
load. 


In deciding on tire sizes, passengers 
are figured at 150 pounds each, and 
the car at its weight when stripped. 
But you add extras—a top, glass 
front, gas tank, gas lamps, extra tires. 


No-Rim- Cut Tires 


And passengers sometimes weigh more 
than 150 pounds. 


The result is a blow-out. It often 
occurs when the tire is new. Skimpy 
tires, at the lowest estimate, add 25 
per cent to tire bills. 


When you specify Goodyears you 
get 10 per cent oversize with no extra 
cost. That takes care of the extras— 
it avoids overloading. It saves you, 
on the average car, that 25 per cent. 


Those are two of the reasons why 
thousands of buyers paid 20 per cent 
extra last year to get Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Now our multiplied 
production enables us to sell these 
tires at the price of other standard 
tires. Don’t you think it worth while 
to insist on them? 


Other Reasons 


There are many other reasons told 
in our book, “How to Select an Auto- 
mobile Tire.” Won’t you send us your 
address for it? 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Second St., Akron,Ohio 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 
Canadian Factory—Bowmanville, Ontario 


Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario (119) 
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Nobody’s House 


SED AS I AM to 
à | horses, the now al- 
most constant shying 


of my nervous bay 
mare had grown as disagree- 
able in its frequency as the 
mad bursts of thunder overhead, or the red glare of the lightning flashing over 
the wide Kentucky highway. Soaked to the skin, and completely at a loss as 
to my whereabouts, I could only hope that some village or a wayside Inn would 
appear (under the lightning's irascible, fitful illumination) that I might find com- 
pensation for getting lost during a solitary gallop, intended merely to get up 
an appetite for a late dinner at the house where I was visiting. I now had the 
appetite, with a vengeance; but my host's premises might be at any point of 
. the compass, and I rode on in the vexed humiliation which any out-door man 
feels over having gotten, in woodsman's parlance, *turned round". 

*Of all the d situations!" I began aloud, *of all the—" but my re- 
marks to the elements were cut short by the mare's leaping clear to the oppo- 
site side of the road and snorting in unmistakable terror; while out of the now 
pitchy black night (the lightning of course failing me just when I needed it) 
arose a woman's voice: ‘“Help—Oh, help!” 

The mare reared furiously, fighting to:get her head and bolt. 
I had her under control, the call came again and I answered it: 
What’s the matter?” 

“Thank God that somebody has come! I've almost died from fright. Please, 
ch, please, hurry! I’m here, in a ditched machine.” 

I forced the mare toward the voice. 

“Are you pinned under the machine?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! no!" reassured the voice, “I’m not hurt, only frightened. Havent 
you a lantern? A flashlight?” 

*[ don't carry lanterns on horseback, and I never owned a flashlight,” I 
grunted, as I dismounted, and, leading the mare, felt my way toward the ma- 
chine under an accelerated downpour of icy rain. Strange is the heart of man; 
for, cold and hungry as I was, I found time to reflect that my companion would 
surely prove some middle-aged, though 
sweet-voiced, independent spinster, used 
to tearing around by herself. Several 
times Fortune had assigned me the role 
of assisting women in difficulties; but 
in each case my protégés had been hope- 
lessly unattractive and one of them, a 
fat dame of fifty, whose runaway buggy 
horse I had stopped, forgot even to 
thank me! 

“Why haven’t you relighted your 


ILLUSTENTIONS 


By the time 
“Who’s there? 


lamps?” I continued, as my hand 
touched the side of the machine. 
“They’re both smashed! And I’ve 


been sitting here in the dark, in this 
horrible storm for years—and years!” 

“Oh, well, cheer up! Things might 
be worse.” 

“How could they?” 

.. “Why—er—we might be on a desert 
island, with a tide coming in to cover it 
—and no trees. Then what?" 

My unseen companion burst into a 
slightly hysterical giggle. I could plainly 
hear her teeth chattering from cold and 
fright. 

"Pve no flask with me," I said, as 
I climbed into the car. “Have you one?" 

"N-no," she gasped, and, as a fresh 
torrent of rain struck us, she gave way 
to a wild burst of weeping, clinging to 
me lib: a child. “I’m so cold!" she 
almost shrieked, “I feel as though I 
were going to die!” 

. "September rains can be pretty 
chilly," I returned, anxiously. If she 
did go into a chill, she might die. 
Theres just one thing, my dear 
madam, you must get on my mare, 
cross-saddle you know, and I'll lead her 
till we find shelter. The warmth of the 
mare’s body will help you.” 

Pu "Pl d—do anything you say," she 
sobbed, still clinging to me, “I d-don't 
know what’s the—the matter with me. 
I seem to b-be going all to pieces.” 

Well, there's nothing to be afraid 

of now,” I said, with the professional 
manner I’ve seen my brother, who’s a 
doctor, use with women. “Come, brace 
up! Can you ride?” 
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She drew away from me, 
and evidently tried to control 
the reaction upsetting her 
nerves. “A—a little. That is 
— pretty well,” she replied. 

“Come, that’s good," I 
said, but that infernal mare did not agree with me. She would none of the new 
rider; she behaved like a fiend, there in the dark with rain pouring over us in 
torrents, and finally I put my arm around my companion’s waist and (leading 
the snorting mare behind us) urged her down the road. 

“Weve got to walk for it!” I said, grimly. “Keep close to me until your 
nerves are steadier.” 

At this juncture the thunder once more cracked madly, while a wild and 
long-protracted glare of red illumined fiercely the whole scene, enabling myself 
and my companion to look squarely into each other’s face. 

I saw a countenance not only girlishly young, but exquisite. The dark violet 
eyes were widely distended with excitement; exertion had flushed her soft cheeks 
with the finest rose-color. Her beauty leapt, out of the night, at me like a 
page from some fairy tale. In the next second darkness enveloped us, the mare 
quieting after the flash, and the girl, gently but firmly, slid out of my embrace. 

“Took!” she breathed, eagerly, “a house!” And sure enough, by a succeed- 
ing flash, I saw plainly a rambling house, guarded by sullen cedars and a dis- 
reputable gate. 

We hurried up the walk, the mare fretting and blowing. As soon as we 
reached the piazza, I tied the mare to a column and then I felt for the door, 
reached it, found a knocker and plied the latter thunderously. There came no 
answer; but as I listened keenly I could, at last, have sworn that I heard some- 
thing go splashing (in a strange, rather curdling way) off into the wild em- 
braces of the night. Again I knocked; again response failed. And then I set 
my shoulder to the door. It creaked, groaned, and burst open. I drew the girl in. 

“Welcome to Nobody’s House!” I laughed, and ghostly hall echoes took 
up my laughter and repeated it. 

“And here's a table with Nobody’s candle and matches,” shé answered, “I’ve 
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“I'm going upstairs to find some dry clothes,” I said 
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just felt it.” She struck a match as she spoke, and 
lighted a tall candle, standing like a white sentinel 
in an ancient brass sentry box of a candle-stick. 

The primitive light showed us a huge, dreary hall 
with rooms opening on the right and left, while be- 
fore us a staircase ran upward and was swallowed 
in dense shadows. I made a cup of my hands, and 
called loudly, *Hello! Hello, the House!" 

But this mode of proceedure, as primitive as the 
candle, met no response whatever. A heavy silence 
brooded over everything. At this, we began resolutely 
to explore. To the right lay a drawing-room, musty, 
unused; to the left a library, dusty and book bestrewn. 
No recent magazines or newspapers pointed to occu- 
pancy; but there was a tall kerosene lamp, heavy with 
oil. This we lighted, and then, lamp in hand, I went 
in search of the kitchen, the girl following close at my 
heels. Here we found a better outlook. The room 
was in decent order and there was, to my joy, a 
fire neatly laid in the cook stove. I set the lamp on 
the oilcloth-covered table, applied a match to the 
paper and chips. A blaze was soon roaring cheer- 
fully in our ears. 


HE GIRL stood close beside the stove warming 
her hands, from which she had drawn her 
gloves. Her heavy coils of hair, wound round 

her head in the prevailing fashion, were of that rare 
shade of brown that melts into gold like sunshine on 
brown silk. Her eyes looked frankly into mine, a 
great sigh of relief came from her round throat. 

“What Heaven to be under shelter!” she said. 

“Yes, but you’re soaked, aren’t you?” 

For answer she discarded her coat. Soaked was 
undoubtedly the word. Her linen dress clung to her 
young figure like a sea-drowned bathing suit. 

“I’m going upstairs,” I said, cheerily, “and find you 
some clothes.” 

“Find us some clothes. 
self.” 

“Well, you stay by the fire," I directed, “PH leave 
you the candle. I must have the lamp for exploring." 

*Don't you think I'll stay here by myself! I don't 
like Nobody's House. It seems as though something 
were just—waiting. Pll keep at your heels." 

On the second floor we found five bed-rooms; four 
were. almost empty. The fifth room seemed to have 
been that of a married couple, and one might have 
supposed they had merely gone out to supper; but 
for the fact that the clothes, left carelessly on chairs 
and bed, were of a style so out of date as to be quite 
amazing. 

*[ shall confiscate this broadcloth suit so accom- 
modatingly left behind,” I said. “There in that ward- 
robe I see plenty of women’s clothes; and there by 
the bed are her slippers. Maybe,” I added, mis- 
chievously, “they'll be too small.” 

We both looked at the bed beside which the little 
slippers stood, and then we saw the lacy nightgown 
which that girl of long ago had left lying across her 
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pillow. The laces were yellowed, but the tumbled 
bed might have just been deserted, it had so inti- 
mate an air. My companion blushed; then assuming 
a very matter of fact air, she seized on the slippers 
and an armful of garments, bravely took up a candle 
from the bureau, lighted it and went down to the 
kitchen fire. Left to myself, I 
got out of my drenched things, 
took a hasty rub with an un- 
pleasantly dusty towel, ar- 
rayed myself in a complete (if 
very quaint) outfit and went 
downstairs, whistling a bar from 
“Trovatore”. On my arm I car- 
ried an overcoat of ancient de- 
sign, moth-eaten, but warm. 

When I knocked at the 
kitchen door, I was surprised to 
be admitted at once. I had ex- 
pected to be told to wait out- 
side; but the loneliness of No- 
body's House had lent wings to 
my companion's fingers. I found 
her dressed in some kind of 
blue-flowered  brocaded stuff, 
the skirt very wide, the bodice 
very narrow. It had lace at the 
neck and sleeves, and in this 
change of attire she was simply 
enchanting. 

As I stood gazing at her, and 
she at me, it suddenly came 
over me, with a chill colder than 
the rain, that maybe she was 
married, maybe she had -quar- 
reled with her husband and had 
ordered him out of the machine. 
I suddenly felt that I absolutely 
must know and I said, careless- 
ly: *What would your husband 
think of that queer little gown? 
Not that it’s unbecoming!” 

“My husband!” she said. And then, “Why he'd 
think anything I wore charming!” 

My heart sank. There was always a worm in my 
adventures. 

“I suppose that’s the way with your wife,” she 
added. 

“I suppose so!" I returned, sulkily. 

“At least," she continued, demurely, “that would 
be the way with my husband—if I had a husband." 

“Then you’re not married !” 

“I shall never marry,” she answered, lightly, “it’s 
such a bore. But you—are no doubt happy in your 
wife.” 

“I might be if I had one," I said, laughing, “I, 
too, have resolved not to marry unless—" 

“Why unless?” 

“Oh, ‘unless’ enters into all human calculations,” 
I returned. 


. in her hand a . 


I saw a countenance not ‘only girlishly 
young, but exquisite 


“So does supper! Let’s have some.” 

“Why everything will be must and weevils!” 

“On the contrary,” she said, gravely, “some one 
has lived here within the last few days. The cup- 
board is well stocked, and the things are all fresh 
and good." ‘This was an agreeable surprise; so was 
the supper she deftly cooked. 

But scarcely had I taken a 
first mouthful when I glanced 
at the overcoat, remembering 
with shame that I had brought 
it down to wear while attend- 
ing to the forgotten mare. Ris- 
ing, I explained; slipped on the 
coat, lighted a very smutty lan- 
tern with a cracked chimney, 
went out into the still driving 
storm and brought the mare 
around into a kind of wood- 
shed (which she entered after 
some argument), stripped her of 
saddle, blanket and bridle; then 
went back into the kitchen to 
get a pan of meal for her— 
there being no stable and, of 
course, no horse feed. As I en- 
tered the kitchen, the girl 
sprang up, her face whitening. 

“Did you hear that,” she 
cried. 

“Nothing but the wind,” I 
said, cheerfully, as I put a lib- 
eral helping of meal into a dish- 
pan. She stood with one hand 
pressed against her breast, a 
lovely statue of uneasiness. 

“It didn’t sound like the 
wind!” she said. 

“Oh, well, ” I returned, light- 
ly, as I came back from setting 
the pan before the eager mare, 
“if it’s a ghost you heard, we'll 
hunt him on the third floor after supper; we’ve only 
done the first and second.” 

Color returned to her cheeks. We made a good 
supper. Presently she said, timidly: 

“You must have thought my being on that road 
alone at night, very queer. But you see, there was an 
accident to my train; it was derailed. I am Colonel 
John Harkness’s daughter, and I was going home to 
him two days before he expected me; because he wrote 
me Aunt Lucy (she keeps our house since mother’s 
death) wasn’t feeling well. I was going to surprise 
them both; but I got a surprise myself. Then I 
thought I’d be so clever. We were near a farm and 
I saw an automobile. I went to the house and of- 
fered to hire it. So he jumped at the chance, the 
farmer you know, and he sent his son to be chauf- 
feur, and said we'd be at father's in two hours—it 
was six o'clock then—and so we would have been 
there, but the boy had been drinking. 
I didn't find it out for ever so long 
—and he*took the wrong road, and 
he got stupider and sillier. At last 
he stopped the machine; because some 
cows got in the road. He fell out, 
scrambled up and went staggering 
after the cows. They wandered under 
an old shed, he followed them, and 
fell down again—and went snoring 
fast asleep! I couldn’t do one thing 
with him!” 

“T hope the cows walked all over 
him!” I interrupted. 

“No, I drove them out; and then it 
was dusk, and I took the wheel my- 
self and went on; but I don’t drive 
well, and just as it got dark and be- 
gan to rain, I ditched the machine: 
It flung me up on the bank,” 

“Thank God you weren’t hurt.” 

“I wasn't even scratched. Then 
came torrents of rain, and darkness— 
except for lightning flashes, -and-—oh, 
what was that?" 

A long, eerie, horrible cry came 
floating down from above; a cry that 
chilled my blood and turned the girl 
ashen in a moment. She stared at 
me with distended pupils. 

“Tom-cat,” I said, firmly. 
some more coffee." 

In mockery of my words, the cry 
came again, more long drawn, more 
horrible. There followed it three faint 
raps, like the hand of some tapping 
skeleton. The sounds came from 
above. 'The wind had mitigated; but 
the rain still slashed at the windows: 
in the shed I heard the mare snort, 
uneasily. Then the cry came a third 
time, the wailing agony of it, the deso- 
late horror in it, was beyond expres- 
sion. There succeeded a silence more 
horrible still. The girl was literally 
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Being an Account of the Welcome Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
Received at the Institution for Georgia Mountain 
Boys and Girls, Founded by Miss Martha Berry 


leaned over a desk in the White House and 
talked earnestly to a man whose glasses did 
not hide a pair of keen eyes, whose regular 
white teeth broke every now and then into promi- 
nence as he smiled at the little woman’s story or bent 
with new interest over a photograph. 
In the room outside a half-dozen sen- 
ators were cooling their heels and wait- 


Te years ago a little Georgia woman 


few moments. 

“Let 'em wait,” said the man with the 
glasses. “Pm talking to Miss Berry.” 
He kept on talking with Miss Berry, 
and the chat extended through a din- 
ner that night. She told the guests 
of her work among the poor boys of 
the North Georgia mountains, of how 
she had worked to educate them and 
how the increased knockers at the door 
of opportunity had outgrown her funds. 
The President listened with more at- 
tention than any of his guests, and at 
the end he rapped his knuckles on the 


table and made a promise. “By George, I’m going 
to pay a visit to that school some day,” he said. 

And he did. It was the most surprising thing that 
ever happened to a little country school, that the 
biggest man in the country and one of the busiest 
should order his special train miles out of its way 
and stop a whole forenoon, miles from anywhere, just 
to see what a lot of raw mountain boys could ac- 
complish when given a chance. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had promised, and when he 
had finished his term and hunted in Africa 
and made ‘speeches in Europe and been 
welcomed home he kept his promise, and 
seemed to enjoy doing it. 

It was a wet, chilly morning in early October that 
the Coloneľs train stopped on a jerk-water road, 
Fifty boys from the 
school greeted him with a yell, the Colonel climbed 
into a surry with Miss Berry, and Nip and Tuck, 
the mules which were the nucleus of the school’s live 
Stock, switched their tails and started through the 
woods without caring whether they drew an ex-pres- 
ident or a hobo. Behind them trailed a little army 
of newspaper men and photographers, the school boys 

ng straight across lots to get there first and yell 
another welcome for the Colonel. 


(G ron» PINCHOT, conservationist, ex-member 
of the tennis cabinet, ex-forester, had run down 
from Atlanta to greet his friend. The Colonel 

Sot him a greeting. 

“Hello, Gifford,” he shouted. “This is the only 
thing Ive seen which beats conservation.” And in 
ee dires to the boys in the assembly room he 


"I think this school is one that, in its essence, must 
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be universally followed in the North as well as in 
the South.” 

High praise, that, coming from the first citizen of 
the nation! But the Colonel meant it, and he went 
on and told why he meant it. 

There’s not a college president in all America who 
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wouldn’t give every degree in his signature to secure 
such an endorsement from Theodore Roosevelt. Press 
agents never succeeded in putting over anything like 
it. There wasn’t a paper worth mentioning, from 
Seattle to Key West, which didn’t print something 
about the Berry School that day or the next. It was 
the biggest thing that ever happened to a struggling 
institution. Why did Colonel Roosevelt do it? 
Because he believes in the idea upon which the 
school is founded; under which it is working. No 
man in America knows better the value of advertis- 
ing than Theodore Roosevelt, and he knew a visit 
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from him in the height of his popularity would mean 
more to the school than any cash contribution he 
could give or induce his friends to give. And he 
was right. 

The Berry School is different. It isn’t a university; 
it isn’t a reform school. It doesn’t train scientists; 
it doesn’t draw the farm-boy to the city. It merely 
takes the boy who hasn’t had a fair chance and gives 
him an opportunity to learn to make the most of 
his life; then it sends him back into the mountains 
to show others what he has learned. It doesn't at- 
tempt to convert the farmer boy into a lawyer or a 
doctor; it merely tries to make him a- better and 
happier farmer. It is succeeding, too. Colonel Roose- 
velt had been watching its progress; had studied its 
purposes. When his opportunity came, he helped it. 
Carnegie might have given it a library; Rockefeller 
might have endowed it. Roosevelt came down and 
gave it a morning of himself, which meant a great 
deal more trouble and a vastly greater proof of his 
genuine interest. 

It was unique, that morning at Berry School. There 


was the former president, foremost figure in America, 
fresh from a learned lecture at the Paris Sorbonne, 
but a day or two out of the great convention battle 
in New York, muddy with a tramp through the mud 
of the school farm, telling the boys what he thought 

f their school and its ideals, talking of every-day 
heroism and every-day success. The 
scholar who had addressed the wise men 
of Europe; the statesman who had told 
England how to govern her possessions, 
the leader who had whipped the op- 
posing faction into line but a week be- 
fore—all had given place to the school- 
master. 

He talked simply, easily, but force- 
fully, telling homely little stories to il- 
lustrate his points, bearing a message 
to those country boys none of them: 
can ever forget. He talked to them 
of good citizenship, of the dignity of 
labor, of their dependence upon them- 
selves. There was no spread-eagle elo- 
quence, no Fourth-of-July oratory, no 
flattery of the common people. It was 


just plain common sense, couched in every-day Eng- 
lish, And his audience! Two hundred boys in brogan 
shoes and overalls, stained with the homely dirt of 
the fields, or flecked with flour from the kitchen. 
There was no dressing-up for the big occasion. The 
boys who shouted a welcome to the great visitor had 
hurried back to their work while he tramped over 
the farm, and they left their tasks only for the 
hour of his address. 'The only white collar 
in the student body was worn by a tall 
young man in the front row who delivered 
the boys’ welcome to the Colonel, and a re- 
markably well-chosen and well-delivered ad- 
dress it was. Percy Pentecost, whom the 
people of the district believe is destined to rise high 
in the world, was the speaker, and Colonel Roosevelt 
not only clapped his hands, when the speech of wel- 
come was concluded, but stepped down from the plat- 
form to shake the young man's hand. Then the boys 
sang a welcoming ode and sang it with a vim. Miss 
Berry talked for a few moments of her first meet- 
ing the President, his promise, and how he had kept it. 
And at the side of the stage, bending over their pads 
of paper and writing furiously, were a dozen news- 
paper men, the stars of the great press associations. 
The Berry School may have been out of the world, 
but for one day the world had come to the school. 


Me: of you know something of the school by this 
time, for the Colonel’s visit has been followed 

by a flood of newspaper stories. It is an old 
story in Georgia; how Miss Martha Berry, who lived 
near Rome, began a little Sunday school on her farm, 
inviting the children of the poor mountaineers and 
small farmers close by; how the fame of the “Sun- 
day Lady’s” teachings spread far into the mountains 
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and the little class grew into a large one; how she found her pupils so densely 
ignorant that a day school was added to her Bible teaching. 

That was eleven years ago. ‘The cabin was. outgrown, and Miss Berry built 
a schoolhouse, paying for the lumber herself and the men who came to school 
putting up the crude building. The “Sunday Lady” put all her heart into the 
work. She rode through the mountains and established several other small schools. 
Then, in January, 1902, the Berry School was formally opened. Miss Berry 
deeded her property to a board of trustees, and the school became a perma- 
nent institution. 

Five boys came on its opening day, but the news was spread that a school 
had been opened where a poor boy could work his own way, and in a little while 
eighteen were enrolled. Since then hundreds have been turned away because 
there was no room or no funds for more than were being fed. 

No boys from the city have been admitted; there are other institutions at 
their command. No boys who can pay for an education are desired; there are 
plenty of colleges for these. It is for country boys, poor boys, boys who will 
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go back to the farms and work to uplift their own people. It is a school of 
work as well as books. There are no hired men on the Berry farm. Every boy 
must do his share of the plowing, the milking, the baking. There is no room for 
a drone. Money cannot purchase immunity from labor. 

It has been just a year since the girls were given their chance. It began 
with five girls; now it has thirty-five, sisters and cousins of the boys in the older 
institution, drawn from the same one-horse farms, from the same mountain 
cabins. They are learning to read and write and work. The making of a better 
home is the object of their curriculum. Perhaps the girls’ school will some day 
grow as large as the boys’. It depends upon the aid given by its friends. Both the 
schools need funds. There have been some liberal contributions from those who 
know what Miss Berry is accomplishing; but they have been swallowed up by 
the growing demand for education. The boys and girls are doing their best; 
Miss Berry is giving her whole energy to her chosen work; but if any of you 
have a check waiting for a cause worth while, you need seek no further. If you 
are in doubt, ask the Colonel. 


Triple Tragedy 


I seized the axe 
and followed him 


The facts in this case are—for the most part—true, and the incidents related 
actually occurred. The author is an attorney-at-law of wide experience in a 
Southern state. For the reason that the story is based upon facts, he has re- 
frained from using the real names of the persons connected with the affair. If 
any reader, however, would learn more of the characters whose acts are chron- 
icled herein a reference to Volume 128, page 353, Southwestern Reporter might 
prove interesting and satisfactory. The recent trial, conviction and execution of 
Dr. Crippen in England is still a matter for comment among readers of the daily 
newspapers. Circumstantial evidence was the prime feature in that case. In the 
story which follows the same sort of evidence figures. Circumstantial evidence 
does not always convict. Many juries in this country give it little weight, but 
there are numerous cases of record where it was considered and was instrumental 
In sending the defendants to their death.—Eprroriat Nore. 


Prologue 


AM A LAWYER. The practice of my profession brings me in touch with 
I a great variety of classes of people. I have been consulted and my advice 
asked in the same day by a very poor woman whose husband was a drunkard 
and whose eldest son, and only support, had been permitted to leave the 
city by the police court with the understanding that he would not return; by a 
woman whose husband had deserted her, leaving her three small children to 
support without means; by a great corporation, doing a large volume of inter- 
state business, relative to a reduction in freight charges on an inter-state ship- 
ment of merchandise; and by a man who sought to pay his honest debts by a 
voluntary proceeding in bankruptcy. 
Business does not come so rapidly with me every day, but when it does come 
the variety is apparently unchanged. : 
I have never paid any particular attention to the criminal practice, in fact, 
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during the six years following 
my admission to the bar, I have 
had only one criminal case of 
any importance whatever. My 
connection, therefore, with the 
case hereinafter related is one 
of the minor details, as I had nothing whatever to do with the original trial of the 
case, either in the court below or on appeal It merely illustrates how varied is 
the field of human experiences that come to the lawyer in the general practice. 


CHAPTER I 


WAS sitting in my office recently, very busily engaged in writing a brief, when 
a stranger walked in. He was a tall, slender, cadaverous-looking man, appar- 
ently about forty years of age, with a long neck and an unusually well de- 
veloped Adam's apple. His eyes were as black as night with a very restless, un- 
easy look out of them, and were set rather deep back in a thin, unkempt, hairy 
face. A mere glance at the man informed me that he was in great distress of 
mind. At my invitation he took a seat and when I had finished the particular 
lines of thought I was engaged in developing, I turned to him, introduced myself, 
and asked him if there was anything I could do for him. 


* * * * * * 


Before relating my conversation and experience with this stranger, 
it will be necessary to relate the story of the trial and conviction of C. M. 
Mason, charged with murder in the first degree. The defendant, Mason, 
was arrested June 18, 1909, charged with the killing of A. Ford. A 
few days later the coroner held an inquest over the remains anc at the 
termination of the inquisition, committed the defendant, Mason, to jail 
to await the action of the grand jury. At the following term of the 
circuit court in that county, the grand jury indicted the said C. M. 
Mason and charged him with the crime of murder in the first degree, 
committed as follows, to-wit: “The said C. M. Mason, in the county 
and state aforesaid, on the 10th day of June, 1909, did unlawfully, wil- 
fully, feloniously and with malice aforethought, and after deliberation 
and premeditation, kill and murder one A. Ford by chopping him, the 
said A. Ford with a certain axe which he,*the said C. M. Mason then 
and there held in his hands, etc., against the peace and dignity of the 
State of ^e 

He was tried by a jury of his peers in the county in which the crime 
occurred and was convicted as charged in the indictment and sentenced 
by the court to hang by the neck until dead. 

The facts as developed in the trial of the case are as follows: In 
the eastern part of this state, where this murder occurred, there are several 
beautiful streams or rivers, teeming with all the varieties of fish. There are also in 
the bottoms of these streams great numbers of mussels which attract the pearl 
fishers to their shores. And in the forests and jungles along these streams there 
is an abundance of all kinds of wild game. It is the sportsman's paradise. A. 
Ford was a fisherman, pearl hunter and chaser of the wild game, and, for the past 
ten or twelve years had lived a solitary and uneventful life up and down the bass 
streams in this locality, taking what there was of joy and happiness of a life in 
the open air, his greatest thrills perhaps being the pull of a big-mouthed bass on 
sixty feet of line, or the fall of a buck at the crack of his rifle. Being unmarried 
and from fifty to sixty years of age, his cares were few. He led a temperate life 
and occasionally mingled with the country-folk thereabout, and became a familiar 
figure to all the people of several miles around. 

Constant attention to his nets, traps and grab-hooks gave him an income in 
excess of his necessities and, in the course of time, he had accumulated all the 
necessary and convenient trappings of a fisherman, a trapper and a hunter. He 
had all the boats desired for his individual use and a supply for rental purposes to 
visiting sportsmen, including a handsome gasoline launch used to convey his fish 
and game to market and return with the supplies used in his camp. He also built 
a house-boat in which he made his headquarters. He also had saved from his earn- 
ings some $500 in cash which he constantly carried in his pocketbook on his person. 

For about a year and a half he had lived in his house-boat about twelve miles 
from the nearest town below, and about one and one-half miles from his nearest 
neighbor, with whom he frequently visited. He had one brother who lived in an- 
other part of the state, with whom he corresponded regularly, writing his brother 
as often as once a month. About two months prior to his disappearance Ford 
was in the village of L. C. on business, where he met the defendant, C. M. Mason, 
for the first time. How he happened to come in contact with Mason, or how long 
Mason had been at L. C. or where he came from is not disclosed by the evidence; 
but it is shown that Mason and Ford got together and became friends at once. 
Being without employment, home or occupation, and without funds or friends, 
having only $5.30 in money at the time and nothing else in the world apparently, 
save the clothing on his back, Ford, feeling a sense of loneliness and hunger for 
friends and associates in his home in the house-boat, invited Mason to join him 
in his fishing haunts. The invitation was accepted. He went with Ford and to- 
gether they lived in the little house-boat below, and plied the fishers’ trade with 
joyous success from that day to June 4, 1909, when Ford disappeared. 

The testimony of a certain witness was that about one week prior to June 4th, 
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defendant told witness that he would own all of Ford’s 
property in a short time, that Ford desired to sell and take 
a trip and that he was trying to arrange to buy him out, 
but to keep the matter quiet and say nothing about it. 

Another witness for the state said that he was with de- 
fendant and Ford on June 4th and left them together at 
the house-boat about 4 p. m. of that date. Two other wit- 
nesses testified that they had business engagements with 
Ford for shortly after June 4th that were not fulfilled. 

But the fact remained undisputed that Ford disappeared 
on June 4, 1909, and has never been seen alive by any one 
Since that time to the time of trial. 

The next day after Ford’s disappearance, it happened 
in evidence, that the defendarit, Mason, sought one of his 
neighbors and asked his assistance in running the gasoline 
boat to the town, twelve miles below, and stated to his 
neighbor that Ford, on the day before, had entered into the 
employ of a man whom he had met on the river and had 
gone with this man to a town some thirty-five or forty miles 
distant for the purpose of building a beat for him, and that 
before leaving defendant had purchased from Ford all of 
his belongings and had paid him $90 on account. Another 
witness testified that the defendant told him that Ford had 
gone to a distant city. On the day following the disappear- 
ance of Ford, Mason, accompanied by this neighbor and a 
number of other persons, went on the gasoline boat to the 
town below, and stated on the way that he was anxious to 
get to town before the bank closed, as he was expecting 
Some money to be sent to him in care of the bank. The 
party was late in arriving, however, and the bank was closed 
for the day, and all the party remained over night. Along 
about 10 o'clock that night, while drinking in a saloon in 
company with one member of the party that came down on 
the boat with him, Mason suddenly left the saloon through 
the back door and was gone for only a short time and re- 
turned with a large roll of money, apparently several hun- 
dred dollars, and explained to this witness that he had met 
a man on the outside who asked him if his name was Mason, 
and after informing him that it was, the man remarked that 
he was Wie man he was looking for and handed him this 
money. 

On June. 18, 1909, the defendant was arrested. The day 
before the arrest a party of fishermen, local sportsmen, were 
fishing in the vicinity of the house-boat and, while angling 
around a drift a short ways below, noticed something in 
; the drift that appeared very peculiar. On closer examina- 

tion one member of the party took from the drift what ap- 
peared to be portions of a human body. Their interest 
aroused, they began a thorough search of the river and 
woods surrounding. They discovereu, close. to the houše- 
boat, a log which had recently been considerably hacked or 
chopped with an axe, and in which they found pieces of a 
body and human hairs, and a small bit of flesh was found 
near the log. Searching further they found another portion 
of a leg and a deformed human foot with a peculiarly- 
shaped knot on the instep. . 

At the trial of the case it was developed that when Ford 
was ebout thirty years of age, while driving a team of 
horses that became frightened and ran away, he was thrown 
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this sportsman’s paradise 


from the wagon and one wheel passed over his foot and was 
so injured that the instep was broken and a knot had formed 
in the healing process upon the upper part of his instep, 
and he was a cripple. This foot would occasionally become 
sore and required the attention of a physician. A certain 
physician was called and testified that he had frequently 
dressed this foot for Ford, and that he had seen the foot 
that was found and positively identified it as the foot of 
Ford and knew that it was Ford's foot on account of its 
peculiar deformity. 

At the time of his arrest, Mason was shown these various 
parts of the human body that were found and was asked 
what he knew about them or about Ford, and he made no 
answer, but simply hung his head. Upon the person of de- 
fendant was found Ford's watch and nearly $100 in money. 
In the house-boat was found also all of Ford's clothes and 
personal effects, but the defendant claimed that he had pur- 
chased them of Ford. Blood-stains were found on the floor 
of the house-boat and on the bedstead. Upon examination 
of the heating stove in the house-boat, when the lid was 
raised, it gave forth a stench and odor as of burned flesh, 
and in the ashes were found charred bones and a numbe 
of human teeth. ; 


CHAPTER II 


HE CHAIN of circumstantial evidence was complete. 
Apparently there was no missing link. The case was 
submitted to the jury on proper and correct instruc- 

tions by the court and after able and exhaustive argument 
of counsel. A verdict of guilty was shortly pronounced by 
that body and the prisoner was sentenced by the court to 
hang by the neck until dead. 

Within three days thereafter, counsel for defendant filed 
a motion for a new trial and alleged, among other things, 
that the court erred in refusing to grant a continuance of 
the case in order to give defendant an opportunity to have 
three certain witnesses appear in court and testify in his 
behalf. He alleged that one .of the witnesses, if present, 
would testify that he had known Ford in another part of 
the state, and that at one time he disappeared without con- 
sulting anyone and was gone for six months and it was a 
habit with Ford to get out and go in this manner. By the 
other two witnesses he proposed to prove that one of them 
had borrowed $300 from him and that on June 5th, he met 
him in the town below and had paid him, and that the other 
witness knew of the transaction. 

The motion for a new trial was overruled by the court, 
and an appeal was prayed and granted to the Supreme 
Court, where again the case was hotly contested by de- 
fendant's counsel in an effort to save the life of his client. 
The chief feature urged was whether the trial court had 
erred in refusing to grant a continuance of the case on the 
showing made. In passing upon this feature of the case, 
the judge who wrote the opinion for the court said: 

"It has been uniformly held by this court that the con- 
tinuance of a trial in criminal as well as civil cases is within 
the sound discretion of the trial court, and that the refusal 
of the trial court to grant a continuance will never be a 
ground for a reversal unless it clearly appears that there 
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has been an abuse of such discretion, and that it manifestly 
operates as a denial of justice. It has been said by this 
court that, to warrant a new trial for a refusal to grant a 
continuance ‘it must be a flagrant instance of an arbitrary 
and capricious exercise of power operating to the denial of 
justice. The trial court is, from personal observation, fa- 
miliar with all the attending circumstances, both of the case 
and the motion for continuance. He has the best oppor- 
tunity to form a correct opinion upon the matters presented ; 
he is in a position to be better enabled to determine whether 
sufficient time has been had to obtain the desired testimony; 


he is more fully advised as to whether the application for a 


continuance is made in good faith or merely for delay, and 
as to whether or not there is a probability of the existence 
of the witness or the testimony that is claimed to be de- 
sired. In no case, therefore, will the exercise of the discre- 
tion of the trial court in a matter of continuance be re- 
viewed upon appeal where it manifestly appears that justice 
has been done, without sacrificing the rights of the defend- 
ant.” The judgment of the lower court was affirmed, but 
upon a divided court—one justice dissenting upon the 
ground that the continuance should have been granted. 

The governor of the state. by proclamation set the day 
for execution, after a writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
the United States had been denied—and the prisoner sat in 
his gloomy cell counting the hours, the minutes, and the 
seconds until he should give his life in atonement and expia- 
tion of the crime with which he stood charged and convicted, 
and of which he stoutly maintained his innocence at all 
times. 

The day of execution drew near. Ministers of the Gospel 
came to visit him in his cell and comfort him with a word 
of cheer in his last hours and offer him a plan of salvation, 
simple in the extreme—just to believe—that gave a ray of 
hope for an eternal life in its promise. He talked but little. 
The enormity of the crime with which he was charged, his 
conviction and sentence, its affirmance by the, Supreme Court 
—all seemed to have stunned his intellect, and the most he 
could be prevailed upon to say was, “I am not guilty". 
When the hangman's noose was placed around his neck and 
before putting on the black cap, he was given an opportu- 
nity to speak to the silent crowd, but he only said: “I am 
not guilty". The cap was placed on, the trap sprung, and 
he fell into eternity. After a time he was pronounced dead. 


CHAPTER III 


Y NAME is George Asherman,” said the stranger who 
had so unceremoniously appeared in my office, *and 
there is a matter weighing so heavily upon my mind, 

my heart and my soul that, although you can do nothing for 
me, I must tell it to you or someone else, before the storm 
lashings of a heart-sore conscience tear loose the moorings of 


To the Ocklawaha 


By GEORGE E. TACK 


To the river Ocklawaha, 

Where are mirrored tranquil skies, 
Fair magnolia and. palmetto, 

Now my winged fancy flies. 


River somber and enchanting, 
O’er whose waters cypress twine, 

And where Spanish mosses cling, 
Seem thy beauties most divine. 


Through thy gleaming forest halls 
Flash the brilliant plumaged birds, 
And are borne the echoed calls, 
As of strange, mysterious words. 


Are thy banks and groves so fair, 
Of the earth, or do I dream? 

Healing seems thy fragrant air, 
And how softly sings thy stream. 


Ah, the weird and awesome sights, 
See I as the torches gleam, 
Passing all the wildest flights 
Of the mind, or fancy’s dream. 


And the shadows seem to creep 
Down thy echo-haunted shore; 
Where the wood nymphs quiet sleep 

On the flower-scented shore. 


Now the Silver Spring I see, 

And within its depths I gaze— 
For its secrets are to me 

Known and seen as Nature’s ways. 


Wondrous are thy banks and skies, 
Ocklawaha, glorious stream! 
Prelude to God’s Paradise, 
Where Life’s crystal waters gleam, 
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body and soul and I die and the world not know the truth!” 

This speech was rather stunning to me and what was 
more so was the actions of the man while he was delivering 
it. He had risen from his seat and, as he talked, his eyes 
were ablaze with terror. His whole being shook with the 
tremor of an ague and he looked the part of a madman. 

*Please take a seat, Mr. Asherman, and calm yourself," 
I replied. “Judging from the way you talk and act there 
must be something dreadful on your mind. For me to 
understand your trouble, you must relate it to me calmly.” 

He seated himself, and, in a more quiet manner, related 
the following story: 

“On the afternoon of June 4, 1909, while traveling up 
the river in the eastern part of this state, I came 
across two men, one an old man, say some fifty or sixty 
years of age, and the other a younger man. They were 
fishermen and lived in a house-boat on the river. At their 
invitation I stopped and rested with them for awhile and 
told them I lived at the town of , some thirty-five 
or forty miles below and was looking for a man to build 
me a boat. The old man told me he would build it for me, 
that he was on a deal to sell his outfit to his partner, the 
younger man, and that if he did so, he would go with me 
and build the boat. He said he had lived in that vicinity 
too long already and was anxious to move away to new 
territory. 

*[ left them shortly and proceeded up the river in a 
small boat, borrowed from these men, for a mile or so on 
business of my own. When I returned to the houseboat an 
hour or so later, the old man was alone. He told me that 
the other man had gone to attend the nets and traps and 
that he had closed the trade with him and was ready to 
go with me; that his partner had paid him about $100 on 
account and would send him the balance later on. He took 
his money out of his pocket-book and showed it to me and 
there was a large roll of bills which I later found to be 
nearl; $600. An insane desire seized me to possess that 
money. I don't know why. I never had such a feeling be- 
fore in my life, nor had I ever been guilty of any crime. 
I saw an axe leaning up against a tree near me and the 
suggestion came to me that I could slay the old man with 
that axe. I fought against the temptation, but it would 
not down. I felt the feeling rising up in me to kill and 
murder and rob that old man and flee in the cover of 
darkness and jungles. I argued with myself that suspicion 
would not point to me; that no one knew of my presence 
there except the other man and that suspicion would rest 
upon him from the beginning. 

“The old man arose and went in the house-boat. I 
seized the axe and followed him, and creeping in behind 
him I brained him with the axe and he fell like an ox to 
the floor of the house-boat. I picked him up and dragged 
him out to a log and robbed him of his pocket-book and 
all his money. His watch I took from his pocket and left 
in the house-boat. My first intention was to throw him in 
the river, but was afraid his body would be found too soon 
and would be easily identified. I therefore decided to dis- 
member it, and dispose of it in. that way. 

*My task completed, I fled in the darkness, and my con- 
science began to torment me with the enormity of the crime 
I had committed. The very thought of it made me sick, 
but I hurried on. The crack of each twig and fallen branch 
upon wLich I happened to tread alarmed me. The hoot 
of a lonely owl in the distance seemed to sound an alarm 
and the croak of the frogs in the sloughs and swamps 
sounded to me like a mob of pursuers hot on my trail. I 
escaped. And since that time I have wandered around and 
suffered the torture of the damned. The old man I killed 
was A. Ford. His partner was C. M. Mason. Mason has 
been tried and convicted of the crime and is to be hung 
to-morrow.” 

“Man! Demon!” I cried, “Mason was hanged yesterday 
for the crime which you committed and hell is a flowery 
bed of ease compared to what you ought to suffer. Why 
did you not speak sooner?” 

His head dropped in his hands and he moaned, “My 
God, I thought it was to-morrow.” 

He arose from his chair as if to go, but plunged for- 
ward, regained his position and fell backward full length 
upon the floor and appeared lifeless. I rang up a physician 
and the police. They came and removed him to the county 
hospital. When he awoke from his stupor he was a raving 
maniac and was removed to the asylum for the criminal in- 
sane, where he is to-day. 
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Epilogue 


ND I said to myself that judges and juries and courts 
of appeal should exercise the greatest degree of cau- 
tion when trying a man whose life is in the balance on 

the one side and circumstantial evidence wholly is on the 
other; that they should clothe him with the benefits of every 
doubt, a right guaranteed by the fundamental laws of both 
God and man, and throw about him the cloak of innocence to 
shield and protect him until torn away by the rugged hand 
of Truth. Let Truth prevail Truth—“The Word" that 
“was with God,” in the beginning. “Truth” that was in one 
instance “made flesh". 

Let us respect our courts and juries as functions of 
government, but not ascribe to them infallibility—not idolize 
them. They are but human and will err. Let us reserve 
all our adoration for that incomprehensible Being who, by 
the bare expression of His will, opened up the measureless 
depths of immensity, created more suns, stars, and systems 
than lie within the range of the most far-reaching telescope, 
made the earth on which we live, bathed it in sunshine and 
song and clothed it in verdure and flowers. 


WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer Was “Coffee.” 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for years 
why they have to suffer so, and eventually 
discover that the drug—caffeine—in coffee 
is the main cause of the trouble. 

*[ was always very fond of coffee and 
drank it every day. I never had much flesh 
and often wondered why I was always so 
pale, thin and weak. 

*About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such condition 
that I could hardly take sufficient nourish- 
ment to sustain life. 

*During this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn't think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided to 
give it up and try Postum. I didn’t like 
the taste of it at first, but when it was 
made right—boiled until dark and rich—I 
soon became very fond of it. i 

“In one week I began to feel better. I 
could eat more and sleep better. My sick 
headaches were less frequent, and within 
five months I looked and felt like a new 
being, headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and to- 
day I am well and strong, weigh 148 pounds. 
I attribute my present health to the life- 
giving qualities of Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53rd St. Elevated 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SOUTHERNERS 


Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Cen- 
tral Park. NEW AND FIREFROOF. Strictly first 
class. Rates reasonable—$2.50 with bath and 
up. Restaurant unexcelled. 


Ten Minutes’ Walk to Twenty Theatres 


Prices moderate. 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial 


R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


Send for booklet 


Short Stories of Big Opportunities 
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AGENTS. WANTED 
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$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUSTWOR- 
thy men and women to travel and distribute samples; 
big manufacturer. Steady work. S. SCHEFFER, 
Treas. M. L. 181, Chicago. 

SHETLAND PONIES 

AN UNCEASING SOURCE OF PLEASURE AND RO- 
bust health to children. Safe and ideal playmates. 
Inexpensive to keep. Highest type. 
fits. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated catalogue. 
BELLE MEADE FARM, Box 41, Markham, Va. 
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RARE COINS. 
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$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
ence for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Dept. 12, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 


Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One milion dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. “Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PICTURES BY 
DEAN 


EK. J. 


I was awakened to the full meaning of our predicament 


ing affair was due, if you will pardon a necessary 

bit of self-revelation, to the same expansive and 

generous nature which has so often handicapped 
my prospects. 

I was standing in the doorway of the *Perkeo", Heidel- 

berg's most excellent restaurant, reflecting upon a slice of 
Strassburg goose-liver, when my attention was attracted 
by a singular procession. It appeared composed of two 
distinct elements. In the van, paraded solemnly seven 
small boys bearing aloft on sticks seven bottles, which, 
to my untutored knowledge, had contained Rhine wine. 
Behind these, a countryman of mine marched unsteadily, but 
with evident care. He was tall and he was lean, so lean 
that his whole anatomy could be hypothetically constructed 
by the creases in his clothes. On the back of his head, 
rested at hazard a felt hat. The broad brim of it formed 
a gray halo about his face—a circle, having for its center 
the sharp point-of his long nose. “Yankee-Doodle” issued 
from the depths of him in gusts and eddies; reverberated 
up and down his angular frame; re-echoed through the si- 
lent street; and rolled over the house-tops and across the 
Neckar. A quart bottle protruded from his pocket. [I re- 
marked that whenever the natural difficulties of his progress 
necessitated his dropping a step, he omitted the corres- 
ponding note in the music with a precision that emphasized 
the irregularity of his gait and enhanced the exquisite agony 
of his song. ] 
_ I felt that this could not go on. “Allow me, sir,” I said, 
in a manner which I hoped would sober him, “my name is 
Whiflle. I am a candidate for the Doctorate at the Uni- 
versity.” 

"I matriculated this mawning,” he replied. 

“The Christian spirit which I strive to cultivate,” I con- 
tinued, *impels me to warn you against the consequences of 
this rash proceeding.” My words were brought home by 
the arrival of Policeman Meyer, who scattered the bottle- 
bearers with a glance, and delivered a few comparatively 
Short sentences at my compatriot. The latter, surprised but 
unruffled, turned to me. 

“Am I the innocent cause of this rush of words to the 
face of the upholstered dignitary before me?" he asked, 


in broken words, happily inimitable. I ignored his faceti- 
ousness. 


M UNFORTUNATE participation in the follow- 


"He wants to know who you are, and what you are 
doing here.” č ; 

“Me? me? Who I am? Why I am William Billington, 
Gen’l William Billington, of Kentucky, here on a visit to 
my personal and intimate friend, William Hohenzollern.” 
Then, with intense vulgarity, he drew a crumpled American 
ten-dollar note from his pocket, twisted one end of it, and 


and Rhine Wine! 


By JOHN MANNING BOOKER 


He evi- 
I in- 


stuck it in the lapel-buttonhole of his coat. 
dently considered further introduction superfluous. 
terpreted cautiously and impressively. 

“He says he is General William Billington, here on 
a visit to the Emperor, with whom he pretends to be 
on intimate terms." 
the “Gen’l” towering above. The latter surveyed the 
policeman's mustache and sword with gathering wrath. 


I resolved, if possible, to avert impending difficulties. | 
My delicate tact came to our assistance in this emergency. | 


“Gentlemen,” I said, trusting blindly to the Gen’l’s 
inebriation and to Meyer's ignorance of English, “allow 
me to introduce you: General Billing- 
ton—Officer Meyer." 

“Ah!” said the Gen'l, jumping at 


*He has served," I replied, with 
a strict adherence to the truth. 

“Delighted!” The Gen’l bowed. 
Meyer saluted. It is with some de- 
gree of pardonable 
however, with regret—that I look back 
upon this maneuver which placed me 
at the head of the forces representing 
law and order. I gave the sign to 
my ally, and we moved simultaneous- 
ly upon the Gen’l, each grasping an 
arm cordially but firmly. The Gen’l 
beamed a most absurdly intoxicated 
smile. 

*Gen'l'men," he said, pompously, in 
the soft, easy-shifting drawl of the South, 
“this occasion requires, nay, demands, the 
solemnity of a drink" Then clamping our 
arms fast to- his bony sides, he started for 
the American bar at a pace that soon forced 
Meyer into a trot and trailed me behind re- 
gardless of all my endeavors to break our 
speed. With equal rapidity and a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of wind, he pro- 
ceeded to hold forth in his flimsy oratorical 
style. From the cloud of words that en- 
veloped us and filled our wake, I recall one 
sentence impressed upon me by after-events. 

“Yes, gen''men, I am a stranger here— 
arrived early this morning. So far, I’ve had 
time to visit only that glorious institution of a free people 
to which I am now conducting you;—I refer, gen'l'men, to 
the American bar! As for the monuments of this hoary 
old town's historical past, I find no time to waste upon 
them. 'The future lies before us. I came to make history." 
As the full meaning of his words broke upon me, I al- 
ready began to see us famous. The mental picture of my- 
self and my ill-starred companion in limbo for all possible 
offences was sufficiently appalling to have unnerved a stouter 
heart than mine. 'To add to the horror of the moment, we 
arrived at the American bar. I did not, however, lose my 
presence of mind. I went in. 

We left Meyer on the step, the Gen’l placing the quart 
bottle in his care. 

“What will you have, Whiff?” said the man with nause- 
ating familiarity. Verily, one's duty brings one into strange 
companionship. I had by now collected myself and deter- 
mined upon a course of action. 

"Sir," said I, “I have never dulled the spiritual edge 
of my being with heating liquors. I am resolved, however, 
to see you home. It is my duty and I will. A seltzer, 
please.” The simple dignity of my words may have touched 
the man. He could not speak. He reached for my hand. 
I gave it to him. In his emotion, he nearly crushed it 
to a pulp. 

“I’m rather fond of seltzer, myself," he said, “and Moet 
and Chandon is the brand I like. Mr. Barkeeper, pour the 
gen'l'man out a glass of it.” For the next half-hour he 
poured liquor into himself in quantities truly amazing. I 
stuck steadily to my seltzer, which tasted somewhat sweet, 
and began to feel my faculties clearing and my whole being 
refreshed. The Gen’l’s loquacity was not entirely uninter- 
esting, though interlarded with disgusting anecdotes. His 
suffocating geniality, however, was almost unbearable, 

“Whiff., old buck, you're doin’ noble,” he would say, 


regardless of grammar and academic dignity. 'To my relief, 


the bar closed at one o'clock with a lengthy oration from | 


the Gen'l in which he regretted that *he had ever left 
a land where the bar never closes." You may imagine the 
shock I received on finding Meyer asleep, holding fast to 
the quart bottle, empty! 
felt an elation of spirits and a freedom from care such 
as I am not accustomed to. I began to suspect my com- 
panion of betraying my ignorance by substituting some 
of his infernal element for my innocent order. Pointing 
at Meyer, I turned to our betrayer, my body a-tremble 
with suppressed rage and my voice one eloquent reproach: 

“Behold, sir,” I said, “a drunken soul!" 

The unfeeling man replied with rude laughter. 
lowed a scornful silence to sink into him before 
Meyer. The latter could happily stand. 


I al- 
awaking 
In spite of the 


Meyer glanced up uncertainly at | 


my hoped-for conclusion, *The Army?" | 


pride—mingled, | 


Despite this unnerving sight, I| 
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“Delighted!” The Gen’l bowed. Meyer saluted 


giddiness that overcame me, I lent an arm to each of my 
companions—I say companions, though the companionship 
was no stronger than that which binds all mortals, the high 
and the low, the virtuous and the debased. 

I recall with a shudder our further progress. It is 
small wonder that, having my two companions to support, 
my own steps faltered. The burden, however, I felt equal 
to; it was the wide, sweeping zig-zag they made that I 
found myself unable to control. Only my most determined 
efforts prevented the Gen’l precipitating himself through 
a plate-glass window and Meyer uprooting the newly- 
planted trees that bordered the pavement. It was, no 
doubt, this rolling motion that gave me a faint sickish 
feeling. As we described these soul-shaking loops, the 
Gen'l called out in a loud, coarse voice, “let 'er roll, babe! 
let 'er roll", an exclamation without significance and, there- 
fore, without excuse. In addition to the difficulties of the 
way, Meyer’s sword continued to get between my legs with 
animate perseverity, much to the Gen’l’s irritating amuse- 
ment and my own discomfiture, 

So proceeding, we came out upon the Ludwig-Platz, in 
the middle of which stood a canvas inclosure erected on 
four poles. This attracted the Gen’l’s wandering thoughts, 
and inspired in them an idea charged with fateful conse- 
quences. 

*Ah," said he, *how white and restful it is! What a 
cemetery quiet! I could not imagine a place better fitted 
by nature for three God-fearing wanderers to sleep in." 

*But, sir," said I, *my room? your hotel? What will my 
landlady think?" 

“She will not miss you," said the brute, with a leer. 
*As for my hotel, I couldn't find it to save me. Fact is, 
I can't recall the name of it, just now. Why, Whiff, in 
this tomb-like seclusion, your seltzer will evaporate pain- 
lessly.” 

Without more ado, the rowdy urged me under the 
canvas from behind in a most unceremonious manner and 
followed, dragging the limp, resistless Meyer after. The 


, 


Written by 


New Year comin’ up the slope 
With the sweetest singin’ ; 
Ring for us the bells of Hope, 
Aw keep the bells a-ringin’! 
Ring out the thorny, rocky ways— 
Ring out the Note-for-Thirty-Days! 
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It's up to you, New Year! Heaven knows 
We'll need jest all you're givin’ ; 

The way this reckless, old world goes, 
The wonder is we're livin’! 

Oh, may our verdict be of you— 

"We're pullin’ through, we're pullin’ through!” 
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place had no cover, and the stars shown 
down upon a bronze equestrian statue. 

“William, the Great,” exclaimed the 
Genl. “We shall sleep with royalty, 
to-night.” I shook my head in dumb 
remonstrance; but my body, fatigued 
by the exertion of supporting my two 
companions, refused to answer to my 
instinctive disinclination to such an ir- 
regular proceeding. An irresistible de- 
sire for sleep seized my faculties. I 
sank down, and passed away into the 
slumber of the righteous. It was fate. 


WAS awakened by a distant mur- 
mur. My head ached to splitting 
and my throat felt like clay. I 

lay still for a moment, collecting my 
faculties and examining my surround- 
ings which were, indeed, singular 
enough. Above me stood what was the 
equestrian statue of William the 
Great, in spite of its disguise. I say, 
in spite of its disguise; for a citizen’s 
coat, in the lapel buttonhole of which 
stuck a crumpled American note, com- 
pletely hid the Emperor’s august feat- 
ures. A soiled collar half-circled his 
neck and reared rakishly over one ear. 
In the crook of his arm rested an 
empty quart bottle. Between his steed’s 
forefeet, a pair of patent-leather shoes 
blinked furtively at an outraged Ger- 
man sun. If aught was lacking to tame 
that fiery war-bronze, it was supplied 
by the figure sitting astride the horse’s 
back and reclining against the Em- 
peror’s broad shoulders—the figure of 
the Gen’l, gently slumbering. 

Before I could recall the events 
leading up to our predicament, I was 
awakened to the full meaning of the predicament itself. The 
distant murmur in my head began to take the sound of many 
voices without. I crawled to a rent in the canvas and peeped 
through. Imagine my horror when I saw the square filled 
with people and soldiers. Directly before me, but at some 
distance, was a raised platform upon which sat the Grand 
Duke of Baden, surrounded by a brilliant staff of of- 
ficers and representatives from the different faculties of 
the University. Among the latter, I recognized with a 
groan, my spiritual guide, philosopher, and friend, Ge- 
heimer Hofrat Doctor Bump. I awoke Meyer and fairly 
dragged him to the peep-hole. He rubbed his eyes and 
looked; and as he looked, his color left him. He hardly had 
voice to exclaim: 

“The unveiling!’ Even as he spoke and before we 
could rise from our kneeling position: the Grand Duke 
motioned with his hand; the bands struck up; the canvas 
came down. 

The shock of that unveiling was instantaneous, universal, 
profound. It choked the ready cheer into a rumble of as- 
tonishment. It stopped the first blast of the bands. It 
awoke the Gen'l. That accursed source of woe cocked one 
eye inquiringly at the multitude, the decorations, and the 
Grand Duke and bestirred himself. 

With the assistance of the Emperor's figure he struggled 
to a standing posture, hatless, coatless, collarless, shoeless 
—but with his silly self-complacence still serene. When he 
had leisurely let out the last section of his lanky frame; 
he allowed it to sink into an oratorical attitude reminiscent 
of the previous evening, placed the tips of the left-hand 
fingers upon the Emperor's head, as though upon a table, 
and inserted those of the right between the buttons of 
his vest. 

The crowd's gathering indignation broke into a jeer, 
against the shame of which, the knowledge of my innocence 
did not avail me. But to the Gen'l the sound of it was 
like wine. He threw his head up to the wind of it, cast one 
sweeping glance around him, and bowed. 
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IT'S UP TO YOU, NEW YEAR 


FRANK L. STANTON 
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The old time troubles of the years— 
Please see that they are lighter; 

We're needin’ more of smiles than tears 
To make the world grow brighter. 

Wreck the rude Coal Trust in a storm 

To keep our hearts aw hearthsides warm! 
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THE WAY OUT 
From Weakness to Power by Food Route. 


Getting the right start for the day’s work 
often means the difference between doing 
things in wholesome comfort, or dragging 
along half dead all day. 

There’s more in the use of proper food 
than many people ever dream of—more’s 
the pity. 

“Three years ago I began working in a 
general store,” writes a man, “and between 
frequent deliveries and more frequent cus- 
tomers, I was kept on my feet from morn- 
ing till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for some 
time, and in fact my slight breakfast was 
taken more from habit than appetite. At 
first this insufficient diet was not noticed 
much, but at work it made me weak and 
hungry long before noon. 

“Yet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods 
and coffee meant headaches, nausea and kin- 
dred discomforts. Either way I was losing 
weight and strength, when one day a friend 
suggested that I try a ‘Grape-Nuts break- 
fast.’ 

“So I began with some stewed fruit, 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a soft boiled egg, 
toast and a cup of Postum. By noon I was 
hungry but with a healthy, normal appetite. 
The weak languid feeling was not there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves steadier 
than for months. Today my stomach is 
strong, my appetite normal, my bodily 
power splendid and head always clear.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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o essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 
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Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 
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“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “Star” size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in haying their shoes look A1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. "'Baby Elite” size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, skines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. "French Gloss,” 10c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talént. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


a 
The LANDON SCHOOL °F ILLUSTRATING 


and CARTOONING 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
ome Magazine? 
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Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
"7 Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 

g B up. First class Machines fresh from 
Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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American Smashes Speed Records 
Winning Grand Prize 


By PERCY H. WHITING 


N American car has yet to 
A win the American Grand 
Prize. 

But November 12th, at 

Savannah, an American lad, driving a German machine, won 

$4,000 and the squatty little trinket that is the premier 
award in the American motor racing field. 

Of course it happens that the cup goes to the Benz Im- 


port Company, and the 
$4,000 was given to the 
chauffeur of the winning 
car as atip. But all the 
honors were retained, and 
justly so, by David Bruce- 
Brown, born a New York- 
er, educated at Yale, 
trained in the racing 
game on American 
courses and a thorough 
American. And no man 
has ever before won 
equal honors in a motor 
contest in America. 

It was not so much 
that he won the greatest road race ever run in 
America, nor was it that he drove his car to a 
new American speed record of 70.55 miles an hour. 
What really was the wonderful feature of the 
driving of this young American was the fact that 
he defeated the cream of 
the racing drivers of the 
world at their own game, 
shaving home a  hair's 
width ahéad of Victor 
Hemery, and leaving 
Louis Wagner overturned 
in a ditch and Felice 
Nazzaro stranded by the 
roadside. 

This brilliant racer, ` 
driving a Grand Prize for 
the first time, maintained 
such a pace for the 415.2 
miles of the race that he 
ran five of the world’s 
greatest drivers—in five 
special foreign-built racing cars— 
clean off their wheels. In an at- 
tempt to follow the pace of Bruce- 
Brown, Wagner and Willie Haupt 
ditched themselves, Nazzaro took 
turns at such a rate that he bent 
an axle of his car and 
Ralph DePalma smashed 
a radiator. Only one man 


besides Bruce-Brown of 

those who started in for- = 
eign cars lasted to the 
end He was Victor 

Hemery. And this man 


lost the race by the nar- 
rowest margin that ever 
man lost a long road con- 
test in all racing history, 
by the trifling period of 
one second and 42-100ths 
of a second. 

Seldom since the root 
of all evil was first in- 
vented has it been frit- 
tered away by any one 
man at the rate that 
Hemery squandered it by 
being one second and less 
than a half too long in 
traveling more than 400 mah. 
miles. For that brief in- 
terval cost him more than 


six cars that finished at Savannah. 


teenh to the twenty-second lap. 


that ínished in Savannah. 


2—Ralph DePalma in Fiat. He led in the Savannah Grand Prize race from the seven- 


3—Cars that finishod one-two-three on opening day in fourth event at Atlanta Speed- 
way. Dawson finished first in Marmon No. 25; Heinemann, second, in Marmon No. 
45, and Gelnaw in Falcar. Later Gelnaw won the Coca-Cola trophy in Falcar 


4—Bruce. Brown's winning Benz No. 15 passing DePalma in Fiat. 
6—Making tire change on Marquette Buick, which was second in Atlanta Speedway 
Grand Prize and third in Savannah Grand Prize. It was the flrst American car 


$26,000. That was losing money 
at the alarming rate of a million 
a minute, or more than a billion 
a day! Of course Hemery did 
not keep on losing long at that rate, but he lost a snug 
little fortune in the time that it takes to snap your fingers. 

If Hemery had won he would have received a hundred 
thousand francs from the Benz Company. The magneto 
makers would have added ‘$1,000 more and the tire 
makers would have topped that with $1,500. Hemery 
would also have taken $4,000 from the Savannah Au- 
tomobile Club instead of the $2,000 which he received, 
not to mention some other trifling gifts. 

All in all, it was wretchedly expensive for Hemery, 
who, by the way, lost the same race the last time it 
was run by a mere 56 seconds. However, the Hemery 
family is in no immediate danger, financially. Hemery 
is a wealthy man, and, as consulting engineer of the 
Benz factories of Mannheim, Germany, has a com- 
fortable salary. 

The race which Hemery lost and Bruce-Brown 
won was unquestionably America's greatest. The 
weather was perfect. Barring a few spots, the course 
was beyond reproach. 
The policing was fault- 
less. The cars were faster 
than ever before. The 
speed maintained was 
higher, and the finish was 
closer. 

From the beginning, 
there was small doubt but 
that the race was among 
the six foreign cars that 
were named; three Fiats 
from Italy, and three 
Benzes from Germany. 
The Fiats were virtually 
new machines, of 90 horse- 
power, but the Benz cars 
were older. They were 
built for the Grand Prize 
in 1908 and driven in that 
contest. 'The car that Bruce- 
Brown drove to victory was 
the one in which Hemery fin- 
ished second in 1908. The ma- 
chine that Hemery drove this 
year was the one which Han- 
riot piloted two years ago— 
the famous machine that ran 
out of gasoline a few feet from 
the tapes and was warped 
across the line by dint of tug- 
ging at the wheels. 

Evidently these cars had 
improved with age. Two years 
ago Fiats were first and third, 
with a Benz second. This year three 
new Fiats were scattered along the 
roadside, wrecked, while Benz cars of 
an earlier vintage finished one-two. 
The Fiat cars did their share of fast 
running, while they lasted. Each one 
of the Italian machines led for awhile, 
as did each of the German cars. 

When the race started, Hemery— 
who had the most to lose—apparently 
started out to hold his prizes safe. 
And for eight laps he led the field, 
making the 17.3 mile 
course in from 13.50 sec- 
onds to 14.18. Less than 
a minute behind him, in 
elapsed time, was Naz- 
zaro in his Fiat. Then 
tire trouble hit Hemery 
and Nazzaro on the same 
lap, and Louis Wagner, 
winner of the first Grand 
Prize, took first place and 
held it two laps. Then 
he dropped back because 
of broken 
never caught up, though 
he drove so fast that, in 
an attempt to regain the 
lead, he could not hold 
the track. 

An almost similar fate 
overtook Willie Haupt, 
who took the lead that 
Wagner reluctantly re- 
linquished. To get in 
front and to stay there 
this man drove some of 
the fastest laps of the 


1—Joe Horan in Lozier. It won Atlanta Speedway Grand Prize and was one of the 
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Take a Chip! 
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chewing gum — the 
dandiest you ever 
put im your mouth. 
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flavor’s 
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true ! 
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chip's 

a dandy 
chew ! 
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toning the 
stomach, 
perfuming 
reath. After 
dinner or after 
smoking, just you “chew 
chips and cheer up!” 


10 chips for 5 cents 
In sanitary metal boxes 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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YOU CAN BE AN AUTO EXPERT 
We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 weeks' spare 
time, and assist you to secure good position. Demand 
for trained men can't be filled. Simple, practical, and 
personal instruction. Free auto model to each student. 
First Lesson Free—Write For It Now. 


Owners—we supply competent men. 
EMPIRE AUTO INSTITUTE, 
294 Empire Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
(The Original Automobile School.) 
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Do Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K104, CHICAGO 
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filtration. Absolutely safe, and 
with the greatest healing power. 
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Simple remedies for common ills 
in these combinations of 
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race, his last four being 13:50, or better, for 17.3 miles. But 
no mortal man could hold a car on the Savannah course at 
that rate of going and Haupt ran off the track and retired. 
Then followed the rise and fall of Nazzaro. It will be 
recalled by many that Nazzaro drove a wonderful race two 
years ago in the Grand Prize, pulling up steadily from no- 
where to the lead, only to lose his advantage on the last 
lap. This year he was sixth at the end of the first lap, then 
fifth, then fourth, then third and then second. And when 
Haupt's car forsook the narrow (though none too straight) 
path, Nazzaro went into the lead, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was driving, and had been for several laps, with a 
badly bent axle. For five laps Nazzaro fought along, with 
his car in dangerous condition until finally the bent axle 
resulted in a broken chain and Nazzaro dropped out. 


Drove the Kind of Race That Wins 
HE honors of leadership torn from Nazzaro, were ac- 
quired by Ralph DePalma, the brave young Italian- 
American driver, who was likewise in a Fiat machine. 
DePalma had been running on railroad schedule. Only four 
laps took more than 14 minutes, none took less than 14. 
And steadily the youngest driver of the Fiat team had 
pulled up from eighth place to first. Then came misfortune. 
The radiator, protected though it was by a screen, was 
pierced by a stone, thrown by the wheel of a car DePalma 
was passing. Rapidly the water ran out of the radiator, 
the engine heated, a cylinder was cracked and DePalma 
was out, with only two laps to go, leaving David Bruce- 
Brown in front. 
The American drove the kind of race that wins. He 
kept up a regular pace, not showing more than 14 minutes 
to a round, except on a few occasions, and never trying to 


beat that time. He took the turns carefully and made his 


speed in the stretches. And these tactics won. The start 
of the last lap found him ahead by a good margin. Driving 
desperately behind him was Hemery, who was fighting for 
the lead. The German was well under 14 minutes for the 
last 17 miles. But he failed by the pitiful margin of 1.42 


And yet it occupied among speedway meets exactly the posi- 
tion that the Savannah meet did among road races—that is, 
at the very top. 

Except in attendance the meet was far ahead in every 
way of any similar event ever held in America and doubt- 
less of any in the world. 

In many ways the meet had hard luck. Most unfortu- 
nate was the death of Al Livingstone, the California driver. 
This man came from the West to drive National cars after 
the regular National drivers retired in midsummer be- 
cause of the death of Jack Kincaid in a speedway accident. 
Livingstone won the Illinois trophy at Elgin, Ill., his first 
start in the East, and was second in the Elgin event itself. 
He raced in the Vanderbilt and then he went to Atlanta. 
Two days before the races were to begin he went out for a 
final practice drive, just at dusk. Something went wrong 
somehow—probably a tire burst—Livingstone was thrown 
from his car and so severely hurt that he died the next day. 
The withdrawal of the National team followed and a gloom 
fell on the track that not even the good racing of the fol- 
lowing days could entirely dispel. The day the races 
opened Livingstone was buried, and before the starting of 
the Coco-Cola race the contestants and officials stood with 
bared heads for fifteen minutes, at the time Livingstone's 
body was being consigned to its vault. 

From this tragic start the races never fully recovered, 
though, in point of cars competing and in the wonderful 
speed battles that were waged, the Atlanta contests have 
never been equaled in America. 

Each day of the meet there was one feature event of 
importance—the Coca-Cola trophy, the City of Atlanta 
trophy and the Atlanta Speedway Grand Prize figuring as 
features on the three days of the races. 

The Coca-Cola event was a revised edition of the Hare 
and the Tortoise—the principals being a hare and a pair of 
tortoises. The role of the hare was played brilliantly by 
the Marmon car, driven by Joe Dawson. "This car, as was 
the case with the hare in Colonel Aesop's collection of tales, 
had all the speed of the field. As far as he was concerned 


seconds in his attempt to gain the lead and to carry home 
the coveted Grand Prize. 
It was tire trouble that really defeated Hemery. He 
changed tires three times. Bruce-Brown changed but once. 
If Bob Burman, driving the American-made Marquette 
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the race was a runaway. And run he did, for exactly 49 
of the 50 laps. Coming down the stretch for the semi-finale 
time the Marmon car was seen to falter. The starter vainly 
displayed the green flag, which is the time-honored signal 
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Buick, had had even fair luck with tires he might easily 
have won the race. He stopped ten times because of tire 
trouble and changed twelve tires. This cost him 24 min- 
utes. And he lost the race by less than 20. As it was, 
Burman finished in time to take third money and to win 
the thousand offered for the first American car that finished. 
The Lozier No. 4, winner of the Elgin National trophy, was 
fourth, and the Lozier No. 6, winner of the Atlanta Speed- 
way Grand Prize, was fifth. The only other car that fin- 
ished was the Marmon. 

The day before the running of the Grand Prize race the 


Savannah course was warmed up by a brace of small car” 


contests, one for cars of a piston displacement of 161 to 230 
cubic inches for the Tiedeman trophy and the other for cars 
of 231 to 300 cubic inches piston displacement for the Sa- 
vannah Challenge trophy. 

The former race was a revival of the small car race that 
preceded the Grand Prize of 1908. And, like its prede- 
cessor, it was won by a Lancia. The winner was a small, 
bright red car, with a sharp nose—much be-hooded and ex- 
tremely racy looking. Apparently it was a speed craft, 
pure and unadulterated, and the American cars in the race 
were no match for it. The speed possibilities of the ma- 
chine were not fully developed by the race. Knipper had 
started in the Massapequa Sweepstakes on Vanderbilt Cup 
day on the Long Island course in a Lancia only a few weeks 
before and had driven the machine so fast that it ran off 
the track and into the ditch. There he learned his lesson. 
At Savannah he took no chances. No man was as careful 
as he in rounding the corners. And no man could go so 
fast in the straightaways. 

The only car that gave the Lancia a chase was an E-M-F, 
driven by F. A. Witt. This machine ran a consistent race 
and finished a fair, though not over thrilling, second. It 
had it on the American cars, however. The three Maxwells 
finished in the next three places. Three other starters 
dropped out with engine troubles. 


Dawson Deserved His Victory 

HE Savannah Cup event was not vastly closer. A 
Marmon, driven by Joe Dawson, and a Mercer, driven 
by Washington Roebling, had it between them from 
the start. Evidently Joe Dawson discerned this for he 
shaped his race accordingly. Dawson’s specialty is to get 
right behind the most dangerous competitor he has and to 
stick there, no matter what happens. And this he did in 
the Savannah race. Before the first lap was over Dawson 
had overhauled the Mercer and was plowing along behind. 
And there he stuck until the Mercer went down, tempo- 
rarily, and then Dawson went out in front and stayed there. 
Gelnaw in a Falcar appeared remotely dangerous for many 
laps but finally came to grief at Bonna Bella, when a tie 

rod broke and let his car's head into a soft sand bank. 
Dawson drove a marvelous race and deserved his victory. 
The Mercer, despite a side trip off the course and an en- 
counter with a palmetto on the last lap, managed to finish 
second. Hughes in a Falcar was third. Heinemann in a 
Marmon was running at the finish of the race. The rest 
were out, with steering or with running gears out of kilter. 
The Savannah race meet was a financial success. Per- 


that the car was starting on its last lap. It was six miles 
to the good. If it could have wobbled around at a mere 
crawl it could have won. But temporarily it. was “all in". 
Breathlessly Dawson began a repair. If he could make it 
in six minutes he was the winner. But he couldn't. Grad- 
ually the cars that had chased him all the afternoon closed 
in on him, cutting down the lead to two laps, to one, to 
none, and finally going out in the lead and winning. The 
best Dawson could do was to finish third. The tortoises 
had finished ahead. 


Couldn't Shake His Opponent Off 


HILE Dawson had been circling the track at record 
speed a neat contest had been developing between 
the Falcar driven by Gelnaw and the Westcott driven 

by Knight. These machines did not appear to be in the 
contest, but they were putting up a little *race between 
themselves the like of which few speedways ever saw before. 
Both were let out full tilt and were making the best speed 
in their power. And yet neither one could gain more than 
a foot or two on his opponent. For lap after lap these 
cars were as near together as though they had been tied. 
For minutes at a time they were so close together that an 
agile man could have jumped from one to the other and 
back again. 

Folks watched the race as though it were a thing de- 
tached—a race within a race. For apparently neither car 
had a chance. But slowly the machines that were ahead of 
them dropped out or back. Slowly the pair forged to the 
front. 

When Dawson's machine went down it struck the crowd 
all in a heap that this wonderful race between the Falcar 
and the Westcott was destined to settle the leadership in 
the contest and the possession of first money. The final 
lap began with no especial advantage. But on this very 
last lap the Westcott developed minor engine trouble and 
fell back while the Falcar chugged on to victory. 

Quite as exciting all the way through and even closer 
at the finish was the contest for the classic City of Atlanta 
trophy. Again Joe Dawson figured but this time as the 
victor. - 

After this 200 mile event had gone a few miles it was 
patent to all that Ralph Mulford in a Lozier or Joe Dawson 
in his Marmon would be the winner. Evidently Dawson 
recognized this for he shaped his race accordingly. Taking 
a position just behind Mulford he held it relentlessly, dog- 
gedly, for nearly 200 miles. It took Mulford only a short 
time to grab the lead and Dawson only a little longer to se- 
cure second place. And then began a grand race. Round 
after round it was the same tale—the Lozier ahead, the 
Marmon just behind. In the Marmon pits they claimed 
that Dawson could do four seconds better to the lap. The 
Lozierites admitted that Mulford was doing his best. It 
was evidently Mulford's intention to run Dawson's car off 
its wheels, and with this in view he gave his car all that it 
would stand. But Dawson was not to be shaken off. 
Steadily he hauled along in second place. 

The strain began to tell on high-strung, nervous Ralph 
Mulford. He was taking crazy man's chances with the turns. 
But he could neither get into trouble nor shake off the de- 


month, Hinsiretiens, photos, haps the most notable feature of the Atlanta Speedway termined young man who was chasing him. Both cars 
tors, brooders, infi and all details M P ^ 

remp ig nr meet that just preceded it (November 3d, 4th and 7th) was stopped severa: times for tires. But no sooner had one got 
Lowest cost, in fact the greatest poultry catalog the fact that it was a financial frost. It cost $40,000 to stage into tire trouble than the other followed and there was 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 1 , Rheoms, Pa. it, and the gate receipts were only a little over $10,000. *Conclüdc * of Page 34) 
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The following letter was written by Joel Chandler 
Harris to his youngest daughter, who was, at 
the time, at boarding school in South Georgia 


Letter : 
4 
25 


January 27th, 1900. 

ND how is my dear gal? The reason I ask is because 

Pm pretty well myself, and have nothing on earth 

to write about. The only real fresh news I have is 

that Bill is about to take a bath, and she really de- 

serves it; she has honestly earned it. We have had some air- 

ish weather—mercury down to 20-odd, and the dogs and cats 
a-shivering just like they were paid to shiver. 


Burdeene says to Lillian, says she: *Your father's letter 
is very clever.” I know by that she's angry; not angry enough 
to be errytated (as Chloe says), but just angry enough to 
think to herself that her feelings are hurted. "Cause why: she 
never before used that word “clever” as a club to hit me with. 
But just as long as she remains as sweet and as nice as she 
is, Pm going to tease her. So there! 


A new street car line is going down (on the ground) in 
West End. It comes up between Park street church and 
Dr. Longino's, turns down Park street, runs to Ashby, then 
turns into Ashby, and will run across Gordon. Where it will 
run to after that I don't know. 


A new boy has come to West End—or was he here Christ- 
mas?—Phil Wade, and he has a sweet little Shetland pony, 
and a great many lovely chickens, and Lillian says he's her 
beau. He's a very clever chap. He works; yes’m—he milks 
the cow and "tends to the horse, and takes care of the chickens, 
and is a very manly boy. He's quite a problem to J. C., who 
can't understand how a boy can work and make himself useful 
without whining and whimpering about it. 'The babies are all 
well There are two youngsters in the neighborhood who are 
very nice and polite. To everybody they say, “You old Priss, 
you!” or “I’m gwan cut you opén wid a knife!" Its all so 
cute and charming that if they were mine I'd bump their heads 
together eleven times a day and fourteen times on Sundays for 
good measure. Lillian will meet Aunt Kitty and then they 
will both hunt for a rat. 


Charles Dusenberry—No, no! I mean Charles Collier was s 
here to-day, together with a lot of the neighbor boys. These En: 


last brought their lunches and they all ate dinner in the yard. 
They are supposed to be hardening themselves for some war 
that will take place twenty or thirty years from now. 


Lillian has just come in from her bath and looks like a dif- 
ferent girl. Water and Ivory soap seem to clear her com- 
plexion. Her face is not muddy any more. I hope she'll keep 
it up. 


Well, there isn't anything else to say. Everybody is the 
same. "The house is where it was, and we continue to have 
battercakes for breakfast, and dried figs for dinner. Lillian 
eats like a hoss and then says she doesn't feel well. Mama 
has little snatches of headache occasionally, especially after 
she's walked 250 miles with a wet rag in one hand and the 
duster in the other. Lillian went to Mrs. Kelly's Episcople 
Scheutzenfest the other night and saw Harry, and she's feel- 
ing better now. And they had an auction of old clothes, and 
the affair passed off with great eclaw. 


Bill is so lazy that she rarely gets up to breakfast in the 
morning. At meals, she leans her head on the table while 
chewing her food. Shell wake up some of these days and 
begin to walk on the ceiling like your Mama. Fritz comes 
sometimes and peeps through the palings at her, and so does 
the boy with the cork leg. She didn't like the recent reception 
—says it's too tame. "There was no skirt dancing—no ballet 
—nothing but talk and vittles- 


Bill has also been invited to Mrs. Wiley Pope’s reception, 
and Mama has been invited to Mrs. Luther Rosser’s valentine 
party. You see we are drifting right into the middle of the 
whirlpool of fashion, and I hope we'll have all our clothes on 
when the maelstrom subsides. They say both will be very 
swell. Well, so is a gumboil. Anyhow, Mama has been step- 
ping a little higher ever since. I guess Pll have to make the 2 
fence a few rails higher if I want to keep her in the pasture. 


My regards to the Sisters, and love to Burdeene and Bessie. 


‘Your loving : 
Danny. : 
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ou are 
bc judged 
à before 
you speak 


HILE Pompeian Massage Cream is used in several million homes 
by both husband and wife, yet in some homes men still think it is a 
woman’s face cream, and again, women think it is a man’s cream. 

Pompeian is for both, just as much as soap is for both. But Pompeian 

cleanses, refreshes, improves and invigorates the skin as no soap possibly 

can. ‘There is no logical reason why either man or woman should have the 


cleaner or more wholesome skin. 


We are all judged largely on first and general appearances—yes, judged before we 
speak. Comparatively few people come to know our inner selves. Hence the value 
of appearance; hence the necessity of a fresh, healthy, wholesome skin. Such a com- 

lexion is in itself a good introduction for man or woman into either social or 
usiness circles. y S ; 

You are judged before you speak! “Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian 


£9. POMPEIAN “ss 


Don't confuse Pompeian with **cold'' or grease creams. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream is entirely different in purpose, use and 
results. Pompeian ‘“‘rolls’’ out of the pores, bringing the hidden 
dirt with it, Itis this rolling out feature which makes Pompeian 
Massage Cream entirely different from **cold’’ or grease creams, 
which stay in the pores. Use cold creams for cold cream uses, 
but when you want a cleansing massage cream insist on 
Pompeian. At all dealers, 


Cut along this line, fill in and mail today 


Trial Jar and Art Picture, both sent for 10e. (stamps or 


coin) for Postage and Packing The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


For years you have heard of Pompeian’s 73 Prospeet St., Cleveland, 0. 
merits and benefits. To get you to act 
now we will send a ‘‘Pompeian Beauty’’ 
Art Picture, in exquisite colors, with each 
trial jar.  Thisis 
a rare offer. This 
* Pompeian Beauty '' 
is very expensive and 
immensely popular, 
Clip coupon now, 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed find 10c. (stamps or coin), for 
postage and packing, for which please send me a trial jar 
of Pompeian and a '*Pompeian Beauty’’ Art Picture. 
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All dealers Pune 
50c, 750 and $1 
Address 
4 
City ——— — —— ——— ———— — —State 


AS 
MS. 


‘COLT Sperone Prove ! 


For two years the Automatic Pistol 
Match of the United States has been 


won with a 


COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL / 
The COLT has outshot and outranked A 3 


all others in open competition, which £ < 
proves COLT ACCURACY. 
Home Protection doesn’t 
require an expert shot, but it does 
require an accurate Automatic 


Pistol with which YOU can do 
i expert shooting —the COLT, 

=a is the one best probf 

- of the most accurate 

pistol for you 

to buy. 


A COLT in the house affords not 
only protection, but a sense of 
absolute safety. It’s the safest Automatic 

Pistol to keep in the home LOADED AND 
READY FOR INSTANT USE. It can't be acci- 
dentally discharged. It's the only Automatic Pistol with 


an automatic safety — you can’t "forget to make it safe.” 


Colt Automatic Pistols may be had in various 
sizes — from the little vest pocket caliber .25 to the 


heavy Army caliber .45 — the most powerful pistol 
made. 


Send for Catalog and Leaflet describing 
COLTS and COLT VICTORIES 


Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. d 


No, 32 Charter Oak Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


This straight-shoot- 
ing, highly perfected 
aisy Special, 1000-shot 


Magazine Repeater, is the finest air 
rifle ever made at any price. Handsome 


[3 @ tees aes le = ne latest magazine hunting rifle, 
cura a hair; price $2.50. At your dealer or sent prepaid 
] i ! e receipt of price, Interesting jibarkduse free. " - 


DAISY MFG. CO., 303Union St., Plymoutb, Mich, 
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TOR TOILE 
NN 


CUTICURA 
= S()AP + 


Is supreme. It is so be- 
cause of its extreme purity, 
delicate yet effective medi- 
cation and refreshing fra- 
grance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use. 
Once used always used. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio: So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

A Post-free, latest 32-page Cuticura Book, an 
authority on the treatment of Skin and Hair. 


IF YOU LIKE 


HUNTING| 


Little Essays From Life 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


Breadth or Depth—Which? 


OW MANY fateful and, often, fatal decisions we come to, without ever 


knowing that we have formed them! For example, every man and 

woman has to answer the question, “Shall I concentrate my powers 
upon a single problem and task, in this way becoming an expert, or scatter 
them out over a wider area and so attaining a general, even if superficial, 
culture?” 

Not one in a thousand of us realizes either the fact that we are being faced 
with that question; or the immeasurable importance of it. And yet, every 
day and almost every hour, we are giving it an answer. Quite unconsciously 
to ourselves, each time we take up a newspaper, magazine or book, we cast a 
tiny grain of choice into one scale pan or other of the balance of decision. If 
we read carelessly, permitting facts and data to slip through our memories 
without any effort to retain them, but caring only for the general impression 
which they make upon our minds, we are steadily forming a habit which will 
soon crystallize into a character. We shall gather a multitude of vague impres- 
sions about the world and human life which will give us a superficial culture; 
but we shall become broad, not deep. 

If, on the other hand, we read carefully, sifting out and committing to 
memory the facts, the dates, the incidents that will enable us to form a thor- 
ough comprehension of each subject, we are as steadily forming a mental 
habit which will grow into accuracy, solidity, intensity and depth. 

We do not realize, perhaps, how serious a matter this is. If we were to 
pause and deliberately confront the question—‘Which shall I be, a profound 
scholar and real expert; or merely a man or woman of superficial attainments 
and general culture?"—we would be profoundly impressed by the gravity of 
the problem. 

And yet, every day, little by little, we solve it without being conscious that 
we are actually shaping our destiny in this world and the next! 

Undoubtedly, the great masses of us carelessly drift into mere super- 
ficiality. We are animated by a mad desire to have a smattering of every 
kind of knowledge. It excites a sort of terror in our bosoms to think that in 
a general company some one will start a subject which we cannot possibly 
discuss. We had rather be able to shoot off a catch phrase or two about a 
hundred different subjects, than to sit half through an evening in silence and 
then be able to drop a remark about one, that should clarify the foggy atmos- 
phere like a bolt of lightning. 

And yet, after all, how poor and mean are the pleasures of superficiality ! 
All of us (pretty nearly) realize with an intense mortification that we know 
almost nothing about anything! How fearful we are, that people will fathom 
our shallow pools of information by some too pointed a question! We plunge 
headforemost into general discussions about literature, art, science, politics, 
firing off our little cartridges of casual information as cowboys used to rush 
through frontier cities blazing right and left with their derringers. But, we 
know only too well, that when the five or six cylinders are empty, there is no 
more ammunition in the cartridge box. 

To such people as we are, an expert is as terrible as a highwayman or a 
pirate! Let some man who really knows address us with an intelligent ques- 
tion and we crawl to cover. 

It is an age in which superficial ideas abound. Everybody has a bag or 
two of them as everybody has a bag of popcorn and peanuts at a county fair. 

Who does not, often, long to draw a line around himself and solemnly 
determine to limit his intellectual life to a careful and thorough-going investi- 
gation of a single limited field! 


P 
The Absurdity of Hunger 


VERY horse and cow in America is well fed and yet we despair of the 
proper feeding, clothing and housing of “the masses"! "That seems 
absurd? What else can we infer from this despair, but that there is 

something the matter with our fundamental conceptions of civilization? Our 
“political economy” must be wrong; our “social science", social incompetency. 


EE —_———_—---_- ~~”: 


During war, it is not at all an impossible task to feed an army! Every soldier 
is as sure (or ought to be) of his rations as the horses and mules. As a-mere 
practical problem, any first-class business man would undertake (now that 
| the means of transportation and communication are so perfect) to see that 
every human stomach in America was filled three times a day, every day in 
the year, if society would delegate its whole power and machinery to his use. 
| It would not be a much greater task than the president of a big railroad 
system has to perform; or the Postmaster-General. It is a mere problem of 
adequate knowledge and intelligent arrangement. You have but to know the 
number of stomachs and of acres and then make sufficient allowance for bad 
seasons ! 

Famine and hunger are not the inevitable concomitants of life! They are 
| the offspring of two parents—idleness and ignorance. Give, then, a thoroughly 
trained business man the necessary power to cope with human want and his 
| fundamental problem would be with them and not with the mere production 
| and distribution of food. Of the capacity of the bountiful old world under 
3| | scientific cultivation to produce food, we know no limits. In a single year of 
| intelligent effort, the race could produce enough food to last it two or three! 
No! Our troubles do not arise from the lack of bounty on the part of Nature. 
They arise, I say, from ignorance and indolence. 

As for the ignorance which fails to till the ground intelligently or to 
raise the kind of crops that ought to be grown at proper times and proper 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


This magazine contains 160 
pages or mor?,crammed from 
cover to cover wi.h photos 
from life, stories of hunting, | 
— camping and tramp- 
ing which will thriil and in- 
terest De This monthly vis- 
itor will lure you pleasantly 
&way from the monotonous 
— of everday work to the 


and Stre 
gle copies 15e. Yearly sub- 
scription with watch fob, $1. 


Special Trial 
t Offer 


Sportsman for 
months, also one 


shown, with russet 
leather strap and 
gold-plated buckle. 
Also a copy of our new 


c $2-page illustrated pre-|| places, a cure could easily be found by a master mind with a centralized 
i B Olam ist. authority. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 66 Federal St., Boston, Mass. But idleness! There’s the rub! And yet, it must be cured, or the social 


ee [system will break under its own weight. Is it not the burden of the ever in- 
WRITERS dud ARTISTS creasing number of shirks that is making the old giant stagger so, as he tries 
VLL bee dqpéi fiamme; a Mss ES OR to climb the precipitous pathway of civilization? For one, I have come to the 
able Material On Commission point in my thinking where I believe that centralized authority must take hold 
Eb) We know who pays best prices $ of the idle classes with resistless hand. Idleness ought to be made a crime and 
MI ^e ed et your work its punishment. No man or woman capable of toil ought to be exempt 
í CASH RETURNS, explaining our from social service. 
Le Cine Urititn. "Mie Beim “If any man work not, neither should he eat.” 
Å Syndicate, R. 730, No 118 E. 29th St., New York DATE We err in not often enough and clearly enough conceiving a perfected 
————————— |social system. Nothing can be more fatal than regarding existing evils as inev- 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine itable. The human mind is competent to reduce existence upon this planet 
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BTU 


A Typewriter Test that 
Means Something 


Blindfold yourself. Have ten 
typewriters, of different make, 
placed in a row—a Monarch some- 
where among them. Try each 
keyboard in turn. The machine 
with the lightest touch will be the 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


and you can locate it every time, no 
matter how its position be changed. 

Just as the proper tools produce 
the best work, so does a responsive 
key action increase the efficiency 
of a stenographer. It saves her 
strength. Therefore, she has a 
better grip on her work, is more 
accurate, more rapid, gets a greater 
quantity of work done. ‘There is 
no **three-o'clock fatigue ** where 
the Monarch is used, and a few 
days’ trial will convince you of 
this fact. 


Send for Monarch 


Literature 


Learn the reasons for Monarch su- 
periority, Then try the Monarch, to 
the end that you may know that 
Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell you 
about it. 


Representatives Wanted 


Local representatives wanted every- 
where, also a few more dealers for large 
territories. Write for details and at- 
tractive terms, 


The Monarch Typewriter 
Company 
300 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Dealers 
throughout the World. 
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At Home with the 


KODAK 


The Kodak pictures of the family, the home and 
the intimate friends are prized highest. The Kodak 
is a part of the home life, every change is recor 


in picture form. walking for the first 
on iha little lad starting off for his first day in 
school, grandfa ing over his paper, are but 
a few examples of the home pictures. 

* At Home with the Kodak” is an interesting 
booklet, telling of the joy of picture making at home 
and full of practical hints to picture makers every- 
where. It explains just how easy itis to take good 
home pictures with the Kodak and the simple 
method di developing the film the “‘all by daylight 

it makes cleat, too, how 80 get good fash- 

light pictures; the sure way with the Eastman 

eets, ‘There are many home pictures you 

Je get by flashlight which would be impossible in 
ylight, 


This Booklet, illustrated by twent-six home 
pictures, we will send freeon request or it can 
be had by asking any Kodak dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State Street, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


————————————— 


LEARN BOOKBINDING, 50c 


today for instructions, material and catalog. 
CRAFT MATERIALS GUILD, 119 LaSalle St., Chica £o. 


Bind and repair 
books. Send 50c 


to order and system. We ought to believe and to teach our children to believe 
that it is possible to do away with famine and hunger, both absolutely and 
forever. 

“If I live," said the tender-hearted and long-headed Henry the IVth, “the 


poorest peasant shall have a fowl to put in his pot on Sunday.” 


Why not? And why not on every week day? 
_ Famine and hunger, even, are doomed. A race of kings that will not 
permit horses and cows to go hungry will not forever permit men, women and 
children to starve! 


P 
The Liar 


F you do not think a reputation for absolute veracity a matter of very 

serious importance, consider the account of that world-famous altercation 

between two Irishmen who had charged each other with lying.. The evidence 
for and against the truthfulness of either was so evenly divided that they 
determined at last to settle the question in the good, old-fashioned way. Before 
beginning the battle, however, it was mutually agreed upon that the contestant 
who first cried, “hold—enough!” should be adjudged the guilty party. 

The struggle began and continued a long time with the usual varying for- 
tunes of war. At last, however, victory perched upon the banners of Patrick, 
who seated himself upon the breast of the prostrate Michael and continued to 
pound him viciously, in spite of his vociferous admissions that he had had 
“a-plenty”. 

The crowd of spectators were astonished and angrily demanded a reason 
for this infraction of conditions to which both the fighters had agreed. 

“Why don’t you stop pounding him? He has hollered ‘enough’?” they said. 

“Begorra—he’s lied to me so many times, I don’t know whether he manes 
it!” came the conclusive reply. : 

You may never have lived at close quarters with a liar, and therefore do 
not know the horrible uncertainty and apprehension which untruthfulness pro- 
duces. To be compelled to look, day after day, month after month, year after 
year into eyes that give no indication of what is in the mind; to listen to 
words which only conceal and not reveal the truth, becomes a torture to the 
soul “He’s lied to me so many times, begorra, that I don't know whether he 
manes it!” Who cares what a man says? We want to know what he means! 


*Lonp, LORD—HOW THIS WORLD IS GIVEN TO LYING."—jShakespeare. 


"A LIE IS THE ABANDONMENT AND, AS IT WERE, THE ANNIHILATION OF THE 
DIGNITY OF MAN."—Kant. 


“Do THE DEVILS LIE? No: FOR THEN EVEN HELL COULD NOT EXIST."—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 


“EVERY BRAVE MAN SHUNS MORE THAN DEATH, THE SHAME OF LYING.—Cor- 
neille. 


“A LIE THAT IS HALF A TRUTH IS EVER THE BLACKEST OF LiES.”—Tennyson, 


The first and supreme business of every parent and teacher ought to be, 
by every law of heaven and necessity of earth, to teach a little child to hate a 
lie! Into its impressionable mind there must be instilled an absolute horror 
of untruth! If there cannot be awakened in its spirit a repulsion for false- 
hood, such as it feels for darkness, the outlook for its future is a gloomy one. 

For a person to lie—or even to prevaricate—to a little child, is devilish, 
indeed. Consider the day when he shall have mastered that trick himself and 
you shall be unable to decide, even in the most solemn moments of experience, 
at the altar, in the temple, by the grave-side whether he means what he says 
or not! 

The whitest of lies, is an earthquake that shakes the world to its very 
foundations. 
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A Good Investment 


A PROMINENT and systematic business man in an eastern city has kept 
an accurate cash account of the money expended on his eldest son from 
his birth until his majority. At five years, the amount was $1,055; at 
ten years, $1,953; at fifteen, $2,960; at eighteen (through high school), $3,870; 
at twenty-one (half through college, $6,500. He says—it is a good investment!” 
This paragraph, now floating around the ocean of newspaperdom, has just 
been cast at my feet. It affected me profoundly, and must have done the 
same to millions of readers. By the time that boy was through college, he 
must have cost his father, at the very least, $7,500, and yet, the father con- 
Sidered it *a good investment"! ; 

Think of it! It isn't any joke to earn seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
at least, for the ordinary man! It means toil, drudgery and self-immolation 
of the most exacting kind. It means days of weariness and nights of sleepless- 
ness. It means ‘pinching economy and painful hoarding. And yet—it was 
worth while: it paid: it was a good investment. You stumble, here, upon the 
deepest mystery and holiest miracle of life. Why should that father (and still 
more that mother) have made these terrible sacrifices? In what way was it a 
good investment? What sort of satisfaction was it that they found to be a 
compensation for this immense expenditure of self! 

Attach all the value you can to the sweetness of infant kisses, to the 
ecstacy of seeing the baby take his first step, to the pride in his boyish achieve- 
ments at play and labor, to the profound satisfaction of beholding him, at last, 
à man among men and doing a man's work in the world—and you have not 
appreciably diminished the mystery. The sacrifice and worry involved in 
rearing a child to manhood or womanhood placed in a balance over against 

€ mere sensations of pleasure derived from its presence and companionship, 
would'not come so very far from establishing an equilibrium even in the most 
favorable instances, to say nothing of those cases where the experiment ends 
In prison or on the gibbet! 

No—the investment proved a good one, on the whole, because the man had 
fulfilled a supreme function of manhood! He had passed the torch of life 
on to another generation. He had obeyed the command of the great All 
Father: “Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth!” 

When parents begin to raise the question whether rearing children is a 
good. investment: whether it pays in richness of emotion, in mere mental satis- 
faction ;. or, as an insurance against old age, etc., there is likely to be a very 
considerable falling off in the birth rate! For this, you know, is exactly what 
AA are doing in France to-day, where children are becoming as rare as hens' 

eth. ; 

Dividends on the investment of rearing boys and girls to manhood and 
womanhood are often very great indeed, in love and pride: but they are 
greater still in the consciousness of having followed a divine will and obeyed 
a divine decree. Certainly, no other reflection than this could have consoled 


that father, had he earned and spent $7,500 to rear a boy for a felon’s cell or a 
gallows! 


ee 
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Pharaoh’s daughter discovering Moses in the bulrushes 


Even as far back as the time of Pharaoh’s daughter, palm and olive oils were 
used as beautifiers—the same oils that we put into 


Palmolive Soap 


Palmolive Soap has attained the largest sale of any 
high-grade toilet soap in the world. It refreshes and 
invigorates the skin, and lathers readily in the hardest 
water. 


It has been supplemented by a new Palmolive 
product— 


Palmolive Cream 


which soothes, softens, whitens and protects the skin as no other 
agency can. 


Send us twelve 2-cent stamps and the band from a jar of Palmolive Cream and we'll 
send you a set of six beautiful artist's proofs, size 1134 x 1474 (ready for framing), 
made from original paintings in oil, portraying several historically famous Oriental queens. Rs, 


B. J. Johnson Soap Co., 380 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. a2 


A PRIVATE TALK 
With Men Only 


mer. i RE you doing your duty by your family? What 
x» A d would happen to your wife and children if you 
AN were taken away? Would your wife have what 
7 she has now? Would your children be edu- 
cated? Would they be dependent on others? Would your 
wile have to earn her own living? ¥ These are most serious 
questions which every good man should answer to his own sat- 
islaction. * Life Insurance is the one sure way to make pro- 


vision for your family after you are gone. * There is no other 


luxury in the world like the thought that whatever happens to 
you your family is provided for. ¥ Get some Life Insurance 
before you become disqualified. 


“Strongest in the World’’ 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
2 OE ERTS RSET ORR ERE SSIES SSRN BENE Ae Tr ap! aiios on 
Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there —Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
$$ $$—$—$—$—$$$ $< A—Áae 
THE ‘EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 

120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to se- 


cure an Equitable policy for $— Ex. issued to a person aged years. 
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Real Diamonds? 
After our advertisement ap- 
eared in the December issue of 
ncle Remus’s, we received a 
letter from an East Tennesseean, 


who asked this question: 


“What kind of diamonds are Dix Dia- 
monds? Are they diamonds like the Brazil 
imitations or some other kind that you can 
hardly tell from the genuine article or are 
they real diamonds—just like you get at 
any jam-up jewelry store?” 


Now we thought we made all 
this clear in our copy, and since 
we received that letter we have 
been wondering how many read- 
ers of Uncle Remus’s wanted to 
ask the question put to us by the 
East Tennesseean. So we wrote 
to the Advertising Manager of 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
as follows: 


“We inclose you a letter from a possible 
customer. He is asking a question which we 
thought our advertising made unnecessary. 

“Now, you are interested in Uwncte 
Remvus’s Home MaGazine, and so are we be- 
cause we are in the South and believe in 
this section and its magazine. Therefore we 
ask your advice concerning our next ad- 
vertisement. 

“Our specialty is diamonds and all of the 
finer precious stones, particularly the finest 
grades of diamonds, which we purchase di- 
rect from the larger cutters of the world, 
importing them in large quantities and 
thereby saving the middlemen’s profits. 
Purchasing thus at first hand gives us a 
tremendous advantage on account of the 
first hand price, discounts, and our large 
cash purchases. 

“When we receive these large papers of 
diamonds our expert grades and classifies 
them so carefully that we are able to make 
a positive guarantee of full cash return and 
exchange value, thus protecting our cus- 
tomers against loss or dissatisfaction, and 
as every diamond that we sell carries its 
absolute intrinsic value they are thereby 
designated DIX DIAMONDS, which trans- 
lated means genuine diamonds of the high- 
est grade and assured quality and value. 

*In making our sales we agree to forward 
the goods to the prospective buyer, express 
charges prepaid. If he is satisfied he can 
remit, if he is not fully pleased, he can re- 
turn the goods at our expense. 

*Now, in addition to our real diamonds 
we have an exquisite line of artistic designs 
in the most modern of jewelry—each piece 
specially selected—ranging in price from 
$1.50 to just as much as the customer cares 
to pay. We specialize, too, on preparing 
original designs, or assembling diamonds, 
rubies and other precious stones where a 
perfectly matched piece is wished. 

“For every customer who writes, we have 
our book on ‘Mounted Diamonds and Pre- 
cious Stones, illustrating the beautiful and 
fashionable jewelry of the year; and each 
design is reproduced exact size. Our Cat- 
alogue and Diamond Book Set No. 3 is 
another invaluable aid in selection, for you 
have practically an entire stock at hand for 
your leisurely examination. 

“We want to put all the foregoing square- 
ly up to your readers, and want them to 
send for their catalogues, for our selections 
are for bridal gifts, graduation presents, 
birthday remembrances or for any occasion 
where a jewel or jewelry is the proper 
present. 

"Let us have your suggestion for our ad- 
vertisement in your New Year's issue." 


To which we received a reply 
that in brief was, *print the letter 
from the East Tennesseean and 
your letter to me." 


And this is what we have done! 


If there are any of Uncle 
Remus's readers who want fur- 
ther information a postal will 
bring the catalogues mentioned. 


HARRY L. DIX, Inc. 


Diamond Merchants and Mfg. Jewelers, 
Candler Building, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The 


In the December instal- 
ment, Mr. Stephens concluded 
his appeal for amnesty to 
President Johnson, gave his 
views on State Sovereignty, 
slavery, and treatment of pris- 
oners by North and South. In this, he renews discussion 
of some of these subjects, considers the question of negro 
suffrage, and gives an insight into his religious character, 
which will be of very striking interest to those who knew 
him closely. 


sary to hold these prisoners as hostages for our own 

men in prison, who, if we dismissed them, would be 

killed. Confederates escaping from Camp Chase and 
other Northern prisons represented their treatment in these 
places to be as bad as any now described in exaggerated 
statements going the rounds about barbarities at Anderson- 
ville, Salisbury, Belle Isle, and Libby. There were barbari- 
ties no doubt, and atrocities on both sides horrible enough, 
if brought to light, to unnerve the stoutest heart and to 
cause the most cruel and vindictive to sigh over human 
depravity. War is at best a savage business. Yea, it is 
worse: it transforms the noblest work of God, His image, 
into a devil incarnate. All the outrages on humanity, the 
cruelties, the vile exhibitions of the most malignant pas- 
sions that have attended this late lamentable war, are not 
confined to our side. Even the asserted project for firing 
cities, poisoning reservoirs of water, and assassination, hell- 
ish as they are, have actual, not merely asserted, counter- 
parts in the depopulation of Atlanta, the sacking and burn- 
ing of Columbia, and the daring though unsuccessful attempt 
of Dahlgren on Richmond, in which general robbery, arson, 
and the assassination of Davis and his Cabinet were said 
to be combined objects. If the Confederates, or any of 
them, were demons, certainly all of the Federals were not 
angels, 


T this policy, objection was made that it was neces- 


A Scene in Prisonor’s Room, June 19th 


UNE 20.—Prisoner intensely interested in a great battle 
by Cortez, as described by Prescott, when a bugle-blast 
sounded notice that all lights must be put out. In- 

stantly, prisoner blew out his candle. He paced his room, 
indulging in roaming thoughts. He goes to one of his 
windows facing sautheast and looks out upon the heavens. 
The sky is clear, the stars shine brightly. Prisoner gazes 
upon them as upon old acquaintances; theirs are the only 
familiar faces, save the sun's and moon's, that he has seen 
for many days. His heart is somewhat comforted as he 
watches the heavenly hosts move on in their far-off nightly 
courses just as when he watched them from his own front 
porch at home. Home, and that porch. with its two settees! 
A. thousand thoughts and images of the past rush upon him. 
There, so many pleasant starlit summer nights have been 
spent. The refreshing, cooling Southern winds seldom failed 
there. There, the silvery sheen of moonlight on the grass 
was chequered with the deep shade of cedar, oak, hickory, 
and other trees. In his mind, as he stood by his prison 
window, not only images of inanimate things arose, but the 
well-known. forms of persons, beloved and dear; among 
these, Linton's. 

All around is still; nothing to be seen without save dark 
outlines of the granite wall; above, the bright luminaries 
twinkling and sparkling in the high, bending arch of the 
heavens. Nothing is to be heard save the heavy tread of 
the guard in his solitary beat on the stone pavement. 

Prisoner sets the blower as a screen before his grate so 
as to shut off the heat; then spreads before his chair a 
newspaper (New York Herald, as it chanced to be) four 
sheets double on the stone floor, as is his custom, thus 
making a mat for his feet; he undresses and stretches 
himself on his bunk. Here, with soul devout, he endeavors 
through prayer to put himself in communion with God. 
With thoughts embracing the well-being of absent dear ones 
and all the world of mankind besides, whether friend or foe, 
he sinks into that sweet and long sleep from which he arose 
this mornihg. 

I see in the papers that Erskine, of Atlanta, will prob- 
ably be District Judge of the State; a good appointment. 
See several allusions to myself. No two agree, and not one 
except that in the Boston Post is true, and that may not be. 
It states that my *voluminous document" has been com- 
mitted to Secretary Seward for his examination and report. 

JunE 21.—To-day the great Monarch of the Seasons 
stops his northward march. This is the day predicted by 
Mr. Davis, in his speech at Richmond on the report of the 
Commissioners from Hampton Roads Conference, as that by 
which the authorities at Washington would be suing those 
at Richmond for peace on their own terms as their masters. 
Instead, alas! our cause has collapsed, our Government is 
dispersed, our armies are disbanded; members of the Cabi- 
net and of the higher grades of generals are under arrest, 
while Mr. Davis lies in a dungeon, manacled, perhaps await- 
ing trial for treason. His condition awakens my deepest 
sympathy and commiseration. But when he made that 
speech in Richmond, brilliant though it was, I looked upon 
it as not much short of dementation. I then thought that 
unless his policy was speedily and rapidly changed, by the 
summer solstice there would hardly be a vestige of the Con- 
federacy left. I felt assured that there would be no change 
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in his policy. I am, with him 
and thousands of others, a vic- 
tim of the wreck. 

The solstice is upon us. 
But as the sun this day stops 
his progress North, and turns 
Southward in his course, may it not be hoped that there 
will be some corresponding turn of fortune toward the 
States of the South? May it not be hoped that they have 
reached the solstice of their desolation, ruin, and woe? May 
it not be hoped that Mr. Davis has reached the solstice of 
his own troubles, grief, sufferings, and anguish, and that 
henceforth brighter prospects may open up even for him 
as well as for all the rest of us? 

According to Washington letters [in newspapers], appli- 
cations for pardon pour in like a flood from all quarters of 
the South. I think it would be well for the President to 
dispose of them in lump somehow. When the good Catholic 
father, Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, found it impossible 
to administer baptism singly to thousands of applicants 
(rushing almost en masse for it upon the conversion of the 
Moors as effected by the conquest of Granada), he fell upon 
the expedient of using a mop, by which means water was 
rapidly sprinkled with a few twirls of the hand over the 
vast multitude constituting no inconsiderable portion of a 
once mighty nation. Now, in this matter of the absolution 
or purification of the South, I think it would be well to 
adopt some means like unto the good old father’s mop, 
some short method of accomplishing the object wholesale. 
A general and universal amnesty should be proclaimed, 

I got very hungry before dinner was brought. Hunger 
is unusual with me here. I concluded that the hour had 
passed, and that the new orderly (Massury, in Geary's tem- 
porary absence,) was neglecting me. My watch was gone 
and I could not even guess the time, for the sun had passed 
out of range of my window: I could see no shadow by which 
to judge. So I went to the window where the guard is 
always walking to and fro, night and day, with musket and 
bayonet. I said, “Guard, I wish to see the orderly." The 
guard instantly cried out, “Corporal of the Guard! Post 
Number 24!” Presently he reported through the window 
that the corporal was at the adjutant’s office, and would be 
here directly. After awhile the corporal made his appear- 
ance with the inquiry, “What is wanting?” I told him I 
wanted the orderly. Presently Massury appeared, not at 
the window, but in the door, which he had unlocked. I 
asked, “What time is it?” He said, “Twenty minutes to 
three.” I asked, “When will you bring dinner?” He re- 
plied, “I was going after it at three, but will go now if you 
wish.” I said, “I wish you would; I am hungry; but bring 
some cool fresh water first, if you please.” He brought me 
water; had got it out of some standing vessel; it was not 
cool as that Geary brings. He then brought dinner: all 
cold, which caused me to think my suspicions as to time 
correct. I wish Geary would come back. I miss him very 
much. He begins to look and feel to me like homefolks. 
He attends to me diligently and promptly. Massury says 
he expects Geary to-night. 

I see that it is telegraphed from Washington to-day that 
General Lee and myself are to be pardoned on condition 
of leaving the country. I shall never accept pardon on such 
conditions. Georgia is my country; within her limits I shall 
live, and at the old homestead I shall be buried. ' In no 
event will I ever by election become an exile from Georgia. 
Whether in prison or by the hands of the executioner, I 
prefer to die where some kind friends may take charge of 
and deposit my earthly remains in Georgia. 

5:30.—Lieutenant W. (returning from Boston) brought 
my watch with new crystal. No charge; the workman, on 
being informed whose watch it was, would make none. I 
feel truly obliged to this unknown friend. Lieutenant W. 
told me that a gentleman, named Nourse, in Boston, told 
him to tell me, if I wanted clothing, money, or anything 
else, to call on him and he would let me have it. 


The Chaingang 


HILE on the bastion, I saw a row of men, about 
twenty, walking, two together. They were moving 
from the entrance to the inside of the fort-and to- 

ward some underground apartments formed by a sort of 
mound near the water’s edge. I asked if these were sol- 
diers going to their quarters for the night. They looked 
dejected as they walked along. “No,” said the Lieutenant, 
“they are the chaingang, the criminals, deserters, etc. They 
work on the fort. They are going to their quarters for the 
night.” I felt sorry for the poor fellows, and thought of 
Jean Valjean. 

June 22.—I barely got through Bible reading when 
breakfast was brought in by Geary; everything good. In 
the Tribune an item in reference to myself contains more 
truth than many other notices not half so long. It has 
some show of truth in it. My singing I do not think so 
good as one might believe on reading this account. Then, 
I think, I am free from anything like *a proud and haughty 
air.” There is nothing of that in my nature or bearing. 
I have ever endeavored to be correct and courteous to all, 
superiors as well as inferiors; neither sycophantic to the 
one class nor haughty toward the other. The bearing, which 
springs from the principle of doing to others as I would 
have them under like circumstances do to me, and which 
in my estimation is the stamp of true gentility, or the mark 


ecollections of 


of the true gentleman, has ever been my standard, and I 
hope has characterized my intercourse with mankind. 
Mrs. Seward died yesterday in Washington. This I 
regret, not only from sympathy with Mr. Seward in such 
a severe affliction, but from fear that it will delay action on 
my application, which, as the papers report, was submitted 


equal politically and socially to the white, are to be carried 
out, I see no end to it all but the ultimate extermination of 
one or the other of the races. Will events take this course? 
I cannot answer; that is why I cannot say whether we have 
reached the darkest hour in our troubles. There are other 
courses that events might take which could possibly bring 


. Stephens 


to him. 

I dreamed of Judge Thomas last night. 
Strange I have had no dream about Lin- 
ton. It is four weeks to-day since my im- 
_prisonment here. It seems to me, if I had 
then known that I should not hear from 
Linton or home before this time, I should 
have been crushed. And how I would now 
feel but for the few lines received from 
Mr. Myers, affording such indirect infor- 
mation as they did, I do not know. "That 
little missive, that short letter gave me 
great relief, and the more from hope cre- 
ated that it was pioneer of others soon to 
follow from those on whom my thoughts 
were most intent. But “hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick." Sometimes I have 
apprehensions that friends at home are 
keeping from me news they think would 
cause me distress. How long, O how long, 
shall I be doomed to this suspense? 
SOMEWHAT OF A FANCY SKETCH AND YET NOT 
ALTOGETHER FANCY. 

Cell at Fort Warren. Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, prisoner. R. M. Johnston, visitant 
through window of imagination. 
Visitant—What do you think of public 
affairs now? Has the “pessimus” point 
not yet been reached? 

Prisoner—Over two years ago, William 
F. Fluker asked me if I didn't think the 
darkest hour of our troubles upon us, that 
hour which precedes light and cheer. I 
told him, No, that so far from having 
reached the darkest hour—the hour before 
the dawn—we were not even in the night 
of the war, the sun was not gone down. 
Last year, after Atlanta fell, he asked if 
I did not think the darkest hour had come. 
I told him the sun had set; we were in 
the night of our woes, but far from the 
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UPON!!! 
Lincoln Assassinated and 
Seward Mortally Wound 
ed in Washington!! 


‘Gnemesono, April 19, 1865, 
Gewenat Oana No. M. 
It is announced to the Army that a suspensioitof arms has been 
«grood upon ponding negotiations between the two Governmeotf, 
Daring ita continuance the two armies are to oocupy their pre 
perpe 
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President Lincoln was murdered, about ten o'clock last night, ia Ma 
private box at Ford's Theatre, in this cily, by an assassin, who shel 
' Man in the head with a pistol boll. At tho eamo bour Mr, Seward's 
hoose was entered by enother assassin, who stabbed the Secretary ia 
several places, Tt is thought be may possiby recover, but his soo 
Fréd may possibly die of the wounds be received. 


Srann] E. M. STANTON. 
TO THB CITIZENS OF CHESTER. 
Onaren, 8. C., April 22, 1666, 
and Mi tho citizens by order of Major 
re A RAS bd pem hm retard 
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A Newspaper “Extra” in 1865 


Issued not long before the arrest of Presi- 
dent Davis, and other prominent Confeder- 
ates mentioned in Mr. Stephens's Journal.— 
From “A Diary From Dixie’, courtesy of 
D. Appleton & Co. 


about a better state of things for both 
races than existed under our slave system, 
yet not better than might have been at- 
tained under it with wise and philanthropic 
legislation. The long night of darkness has 
no promising dawn as yet to my vision. 
Vis.—I come to you for comfort as for 
four years past, but you give no more when 
war is over than when it began. What will 
they do with you, do you suppose? 
Pris.—All opinions are speculative. Six 
weeks ago to-day I was arrested at my own 
home and have been in custody ever since. 
For four, I have been in close confinement 
in this dungeon, without any warrant or 
oath or any charge legally alleged against 
me. This is done by those who profess to 
be the defenders of the Constitution. In- 
deed, to add mockery and insult to wrong, 
if called on for the reason of their course 
toward me, I suppose they would declare 
that their object is to uphold the Constitu- 
tion against an atrocious rebellion designed 
to overthrow it, with which I was con- 
nected, That is, they openly trample under 
foot the most sacred guarantees of the 
Constitution for the purpose of upholding 
it. What worse treason can there be in 
any free country than that which strikes a 
blow at the principles of its fundamental 
law? These constitute the life and soul of 
a free people. How any man can feel him- 
self justified in violating my most sacred 
rights under the Constitution, if I am 
amenable to it, on the pretense of its being 
his sworn duty to support that Constitu- 
tion, I cannot perceive. It is simply ab- 
surd and shameful! If, as alleged in the 
newspapers, I had violated the laws of the 
country, had desired to overthrow its Con- 
stitution; had committed an act of treason 


the midnight. “Well,” asked he, “what is 
to become of us?” I said, it was a painful 
reflection to me that our people were so unconscious of their 
pending doom, of the great desolation coming upon them be- 
fore their darkest hour would be passed, and before that 
dawn of better times for which all were so anxiously lóok- 
ing, would greet their eyes. I am not prepared to say that 
our people have reached their darkest hour. 

Vis.—The States are subjugated, their governments over- 
thrown, their whole social system and internal policy up- 
rooted and demolished, and most of their public men in 
prison, as you are, or in exile. How can matters be worse? 
Pris—In many ways: internal strife, insurrection, and 
wars between races, ending in the extermination of one of 
the two now constituting the South’s population, would 
make conditions, bad as they are, infinitely worse. 
Vis.—What is to be the remedy or end? 

Pris.—You may remember what I said to Bishop Elliott * 
last year when we dined with him at Mr. Standard’s. I 
told him that in my judgment abolition was the moving 
Spirit of the war at the North; I did not think the war, end 
when or how it might, would leave slavery as it found it; 
while I looked on the institution recognized amongst us by 
our laws (which, so as the spirit of the law was concerned, 
was only subordination of an inferior to a superior race) 
as sanctioned by God, yet I thought great wrongs had been 
perpetrated under it; as with all human institutions in ac- 
cordance with the sanction of the Creator, there were recip- 
rocal duties and obligations; when these were faithfully 
performed on both sides, mutual benefits were the results: 
in our system, the superior race had looked too much to 
benefits received from the relation, and too little to benefits 
to which the inferior was entitled; the moral and intel- 
. lectual culture of the inferior race, to which it was entitled 
to the extent of its capacity and condition, had been greatly 
neglected: the Negro had been made to perform his part 
of the obligation while the white man had failed to fully 
perform his: this was, in my judgment, one of the great 
sins for which our people were brought to trial. The status 
of the Negro would not be left by war where war found it. 
But if the principles of President Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation—the ultimate policy therein indicated of at- 
tempting to establish perfect political and social equality 
between the races—should be carried out to its final results, 
it would end in the extermination or the driving from the 
country of one or the other of the races. That policy, I 
Nue as against nature, against the ordinances of God; 
2d "ii could be practically worked. This and much more 
i € same line, I said to the bishop at that time; I repeat 

Views then expressed. 

If the principles of the Radicals, who are determined on 
leveling system of making the black man in the South 


. es 


the 


* " 
Stephen slliott, first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Georgia. 


and had become connected with the most 

atrocious rebellion on earth; yet, I was 
quietly at my home; the charge could have been made and 
the arrest as prescribed by law, and I should have been 
entitled to all the rights of a speedy and public trial on 
presentment or indictment by a grand jury as set forth in 
that great charter of constitutional liberty which, it is said, 
I was endeavoring to upset and overthrow. But, instead, 
all these securities and rights thus guaranteed have been de- 
nied me, and by those who have the unblushing effrontery 
in this very denial to pretend that thereby they maintain 
the Constitution ! 


Vis.—The papers say you have applied for amnesty. Is 
that so? 

Pris.—Yes. 
speedy trial. 
There is nothing so depressing to me as the prospect of 
continued close confinement in this or any place, cut off 
virtually from free communication with home; cut off from 
all communication, free and full communication, I mean, 
with Linton, the light of my life. This is not much short 
of a living death. 


Vis.—The papers say the President is going to pardon 
you on condition that you leave the country. 


If the response is unfavorable, I shall ask 
Whether that will be granted, I don’t know. 
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(Four SEASONS—ONE LABLACHE ) 


There are four seasons, each vying with the other 
to harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair complex- 
ion. There is but one LABLACHE. It positively 
keeps the fairest skin like that of a babe. An in- 
visible, exquisite toilet 
necessity that lasts long- 
est because it is so won- 
derfully adherent. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
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Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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than you ever dreamed possible decorating 
china, burnt-wood, metal, pillow-tops, etc., in 
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Takes like wild-fire everywhere. Send stamp 
quick for particulars. 
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Pris.—I will not accept pardon on those terms. I H. W. VALLANCE CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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. : : : - rom uxuri . 
when I want to be with him and consult with him on public Frat d id E LER 


Exile would be but continuation 
of this. No, give me death in preference! Let my days be 
brought to an end in my own native land; Let my last 
breath be of my own native air! My native land, my coun- 
try, the only one that is country to me, is Georgia. "The 
winds that sweep over her hills are my native air. There I 
wish to live and there to die, and if I am not permitted 
to die there, I wish at least to die somewhere, whether in 
prison or on the gallows, within reach of some kind friends 
who may gather up my remains and commit them to that 
last resting place which I have prepared for them in the 
walled enclosure at the old homestead. 

Vis.—What do you think we all had better do in Georgia, 
take the oath or not? 

Pris.—Accept the issues of the war; take things as you 
find them, and do the best you can with them as they arise. 
There is nothing in the oath that any man ought to hesitate 
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We make Holeproof Hose in Milwau- 
kee and sell them direct to the store where 
you buy them. Thus you pay but the re- 
tailer’s profit over the factory price. This 
saves the wholesaler’s and jobber’s profits 
and gives you the benefit in better hose. 


That’s why we are able to sell hose for 
$1.50 up to $3 for six pairs and guarantee 
them for six months—the finest hose ever 
made, regardless of the guarantee. 


as low as 30 cents. 


year for inspection in order to cast out 


defect, thus insuring you perfect "Hole- 
proof" where and whenever you buy them. 


hose that offer a wider selection. 


FAM@US 
floleproofflosiery 


AND CHILDREN 


“Holeproof” are made in eleven colors, four weights and four 
grades. ‘They are light, soft and attractive; never cumbersome, 
heavy and coarse. Don’t judge the genuine by imitations—amateur 
brands simply made to compete with it. 

The original guaranteed hose are " Holeproof.” They are backed 
by 38 years of experience. 

See a dealer today and #ry six pairs. 
the signature Zue 
others are imitations. 
"There's no reason why hose shouldn't last, and be, at the same 
time, soft and attractive. Thats what a trial of "Holeproof" 
will convince you of. The genuine "Holeproof" is sold in 
your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request 
or ship direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance. Write for free book, "How 
to Make Your Feet Happy." 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
805 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Mexican Republic. 


But get the hose that bear 
Ge and our trade-mark on the toe. All 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
ffice, 1906. 
Ge 


Vou Kill 


How to Forget 
a Corn 


A Blue-jay plaster is applied in a moment. 
‘Then the pain of the corn stops instantly. Then the bit of 
red B & B wax gently loosens the corn, and in two days it 
comes out. 


'The plaster is snug and comfortable, and one simply forgets the 
corn. In 48 hours one is rid of it. No soreness, no pain, no incon- 
venience. Do you wonder that most people now use Blue-jay? Five 
million corns are removed by them every year. Please try them on 


yours. 
See the Picture 


is the harmless red B & B wax C is the comfortable narrow band 
which loosens the corn. which goes around the toe. 


B issoft felt to protect the corn and D isrubberadhesive. It fastens the 
keep the wax from spreading. plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 
At All Druggists. 15c and 25c per Package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago & New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


A 


LIGHT-RUNNING 


REGISTERED, 


Not sold 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. All partsare interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time, Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 2 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


under any 


other name. 


"That's why we can pay an average of 
10 cents for yarn, though yarn is sold for 


Thats why we can spend $55,000 a 


every pair that has the slightest possible 


You cannot today find finer hose, or 
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in swearing to now that the Confederacy has failed, except what relates to the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the laws of Congress on the subjects alluded 
to therein.* But these are the results of the war; conformity follows as a 
matter of course. Swearing conformity does not add to the obligation that 
most men would feel they had incurred in accepting the issues without the oath. 
Slavery is abolished. Let every good citizen abide by this fact. Let every one 
who has had slaves do the best he can with them, working to their future 
interest as well as to his own. Let every suggestion as to the best policy in 
regard to the relation hereafter to be maintained between the races be listened 
to, and the wisest and most judicious adopted. If one experiment fails, let 
another be tried, and let the future with honest exertions on the part of all 
for the best, he left to take care of itself. In this way, “sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” Let no evils be unnecessarily anticipated, but let all have 
firm faith in God that all things will work out right in the end, whether it be 
according to their liking or not. 

Vis.—Have you as strong confidence as ever in Democratic institutions? 
Do not late events shake your old ideas? 

Pris.—Not in the least. I still have unshaken confidence in the people 
under the providence of God. They do not always do right. The late horrible : 
war on both sides may be attributed to considerable extent to popular passions 
spurred to excess; but reaction will come sooner or later. I have strong 
hopes that—after this generation shall have passed away, if not before—a new 
order will arise, from which still further progress in civilization will be made 
and a still higher and grander career entered upon by the people of this con- 
tinent. If the people of the United States can be kept true to the principles 
of their Constitution, all will yet be well. That they will prove true when the 
passions of the times have passed away with this generation, I cannot permit 
myself to doubt. I retain my confidence and faith unshaken and undiminished 
by anything that has happened yet, in the people and their capacity for self- 
government. I have never believed that progress and civilization can be effected 
by arms. Reason and Justice are the principles through which reformations 


Ruins of Washington Street M. E. Church, Columbia, S. C. 
Typical of the waste and destruction which General Sherman left in his wake. 


are to be made and by which all real and true progress is to be effected. A 
worse ordeal than any they have experienced may be in store for this genera- 
tion, and yet a grand future may await and award that generation coming 
after. To this end, at least, I look and hope—though my eyes shall never see 
it—provided the people—the white people, I mean—be always left to govern 
themselves and provided they do not surrender their power. 

June 23.—I have just walked a mile and upward in my room; that is, 
1,900 steps, which, with my stride, I have no doubt would make a mile in a 
direct line. I counted the steps by hundreds; at the end of each hundred I 
put a piece of straw on the corner of the table. 

6:30.—Walked out .with Lieutenant W.; rested under music arbor. 
pointed out Jackson and DuBose on opposite bastion. 
together; walking fast. 
sleeves. 

June 24.—Breakfast at 8:30. Ate but little. In thinking of home I found 
a flood of tears gushing from my eyes, rolling down into my plate. I turned 
from the table, and with my handkerchief stanched the current as best I could; 
I had, however, little more control over it than I should have had over a current 
of blood issuing from the nose. Home! home! sweet, sweet home! Nothing 
but news from home and Linton can allay my disquietude and satisfy the 
cravings of my heart, 

Finished Cicero on Divination and Fate. 
arrives at no certain conclusion. Much he says on dreams commands reason's 
assent. Yet who does not feel that in his own experience there has been 
impressed upon his mind or soul—the thinking principle within him—presenti- 
ments of coming events? Some dreams seem to carry the impress of an agency 
other than that known in ordinary workings of the mind. Impressed on con- 
sciousness are matters on which the mind had never before indulged a thought, 
but which come to pass in almost exact accordance with the vision. What I 
say is mainly from my own experience. I have had many such dreams. 

Reason cannot explain some of the many impressions and fixed conclusions 
of the mind. Neither should it exclude them as phantoms or the bare results 
of what is called superstition. There are subjects connected with human 
existence which appear not properly to come within the sphere of what is called 
reason. Reason is an intellectual faculty. But man is a triune being; there 
is in his composition matter, mind, and soul. 'The laws governing the third 
essential, its operations and aptitudes, are as different from those governing 
the intellect barely, as the latter from the physical laws governing the material 
part. "Therefore in spiritual matters it should be expected by reason that 
many things will arise which cannot be compassed, comprehended, or explained 
by itself even in its highest attainable development. 

Cicero, though he had demolished, in his own judgment, such things as 
presentiments or divine intimations to men, admits, after a survey of the whole 
field, that there is *a true religion". He says, "The beauty of the world and 
the order of all celestial things compels us to confess that there is an excellent 
and eternal nature which deserves to be worshipped and admired by all man- 
kind." What is this but God? If He is to be worshipped, how but in soul and 
spirit? How can human reason undertake to prescribe the manner of these 
spiritual approaches? or the manner in which the Great Father may commune 
with His children? Who can be so bold as to say there can. be no such com- 
munications because human reason cannot explain their operation? These 
remarks have been extended much farther than I purposed. Having said so 
much, I should say more; that is necessary to rebut an inference as to my 
own faith and creed. I must, however, defer it. 

5:30.—Lieutenant W. brought me a letter from Mr. Baskerville, dated 
Richmond, 19th inst., in answer to mine of the 5th. Correspondence is certainly 
slow between here and there. He says he got mine on the 19th. Henry and 
Anthony had got home safely. Mr. Stanard had suffered from the fire of 
April 3rd,** but had repaired his property and was getting on comfortably. 

6:15.—Stood on western bastion and looked toward Boston. Saw the 
State House cupola, Bunker Hill Monument, and other prominent objects. As 
my eyes rested on the outlines of where I supposed Cambridge to be, thoughts 
of Linton, his sojourn there at the law school in 1845, rivited me to the spot. 


He 
They were walking 
DuBose wore neither coat nor vest; was in shirt- 


As in his treatise on the gods, he 


*Oath of Allegiance to the United States prescf bed in Johnson's Amnesty Proclamation. 
**The burning of Richmond at the Confederate evacuation. 
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The eyes soon filled with tears. I instantly wheeled, not wishing my condition 
to be seen by the Lieutenant, and we renewed our walk, going back to my 
cell. Silence was observed on my part for some time; I could not have uttered 
a word without faltering; with that, I should have burst out weeping. 

June 25.—Have been ill all morning. I called the guard and asked for 
Lieutenant W.; I wanted some one to be in the room with me and hand me 
water and some whiskey; was suffering too much to do this for myself. Lieu- 
tenant W. came and attended to my wants himself. Dr. Seaverns called this 
morning. If I could but hear from home and know that they were all well! 
I could then bear pain and sickness and privation better. Lieutenant W. has 
just called to see and inquire after me. 

6:15.—Lieutenant W. told me he had seen a letter to a person here which 
stated that all were well at my home on the 7th. This is comfort and relief, 

June 26.—My before-breakfast reading was from Job—a favorite book 
with me. I have read Job oftener than any other book in the Bible, except, 
perhaps, St. John. After breakfast took up Cicero. 

Cicero's attitude on canvassing for suffrage I think subject to many grave 
objections; it can only be accounted for by the prevailing ideas and corrup- 
tions of the times. Some things in his letter to his brother Quintus, then can- 
didate for the consulship, are excellent; but others, such as justifying the 
solicitation of votes and the making by the candidates of promises never in- 
tended to be fulfilled, are abominable. 


Erroneous Report Concerning Conference 


Morning papers. A statement in the Boston Post, copied from the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel of the 7th, on the Hampton Roads Conference, 
is a discordant jumble of facts which presents almost anything but the truth. 
The Post's editorial comment that it is understood that this statement was pre- 
pared at my instance surprises me. It was not; nor is it true that I ever saw 
the editor of the Chronicle and Sentinel after my return from the Conference. 
His remark that, *We will now give the history of the Conference, as nearly 
as we can remember it, from the statement of Mr. Stephens to us directly after 
his return," has not a single leg to stand on. I spoke freely of the Conference 
to a number of friends; but refused to put in writing anything for the public 
except what appears in the Commissioner's report. The subject-matter of that 
conference was not for the public. What really led to it is not known to the 
public at all, and what passed on those matters that led to it has never yet 
reached the public on either side. It was called a Peace Conference. The 
country on both sides so understood it, but the first object of the mission was a 
truce, to which, as was supposed by us, authorities at Washington might be 
induced to accede by questions exterior.* This supposition was founded on 
representations made by Mr. Blair to Mr. Davis. While I had strong hopes 
of effecting an armistice, which I looked upon as most desirable in every 
respect, and while this was the sole purpose for which we were sent on the 
mission, I availed myself of the opportunity to sound the Washington author- 
ities upon the subject of general peace. "We had no authority, however, to 
treat for peace. Now most, if not all, of what is jumbled up in this statement 
in the Chronicle I have said in private conversations, in connection, however, 
with a great deal which is not stated, and not in the connection that is here 
given. I suppose the editor must have made up his report from what some 
person repeated to him as what I had been heard to say. 

Sitting at my window, smoking my meerschaum, my mind went into reverie 
on my present situation; especially the absurdity and foolery of it. This was 
suggested by the passing of the guard to and fro, with his loaded musket and 
glistening bayonet, peeping in occasionally, to see if I am safe, I suppose. 
This unceasing step of the guard is as regular as the tick of a clock. It is kept 
up day and night. One man is on the beat for two hours: then he is relieved 
by another who paces two hours; and so on: being relieved for four hours, 
when he must return and act as before for another two hours. One set 
detailed for guard duty goes through these rounds for twenty-four hours, then 
another set is detailed for twenty-four, the same set performing guard duty 
about two days in the week. The conduct of these men is often the subject 
of my attention; they not infrequently have my sympathy and commiseration. 
They are not allowed to sit or rest, but must walk to and fro, about fifteen 
paces, all the time. They often weary in their monotonous drudgery, and by 
night become sleepy, as I judge from their sighs and yawnings, and their in- 
quiries of some passing corporal, “What time of night is it?” or, “Is it not 
most time for the relief to come?" 

The relief is well known-some distance off by footsteps on the stone pave- 
ment; when it is near enough, the guard on duty wheels about, faces the front 
with musket duly presented, crying out, *Who comes here?" The officer in 
charge of the relief replies, “Relief.” Whereupon the guard on duty says, 
"Advance, Relief!" Up comes the officer with the new guard, asks the one 
about to be relieved sundry questions, such as, *What is the news?" or, *Is 
there anything new?" Hereupon follows a colloquy the tenor of which I have 
never heard. It is perhaps a report on my actings and doings during the last 
two hours. Then the officer, in audible voice, gives the newcomer instructions, 
Just as a solicitor in our courts swears in a bailiff to a jury. An observer 
would suppose that the bailiff was thus informed for the first time of his 
duties from the manner in which he looks at the solicitor while repeating the 
oath. So with the new guard; he listens as attentively and demurely to his 
orders as if he had never heard them before. He is to keep close watch; no 
one is to be suffered to pass in or speak to the prisoner, except Lieutenant 
Woodman or by Woodman's command. He is not to speak to the prisoner 
unless spoken to by him and then only to know what he wants. Should prisoner 
speak to him, he will immediately call for corporal of the guard for post No. 
24, to whom prisoner will make known his wants. When the orderly goes into 
the prisoner's room by command of Lieutenant Woodman or any officer, the 
guard is to go with him and hear all that passes. This and some other matters 
9f like import, which for delicacy I omit, constitute the gist of the instructions, 
Which no sooner than over the officer with the fatigued, gaping guard moves 
off, while the new guard commences his pacings. 


Mr. Stephens's Views on Negro Suffrage 


So the days pass, and so the nights roll around, with this sort of clock- 
Work fooling for me to count time by, if I had no better method of noting its 
passage. What absurdity is all this! Who believes I would attempt to get 
away i-my door was open and no guard about? How could I get over the 


walls of this fort? How get away from the island if I could scale the walls?: 


Again, what need of any guns in the hands of those :bout my barred, iron- 
grated windows, with my door locked, bolted, and barred? It is sheer nonsense. 
. Much is said in the papers about "reconstruction" and about negro suffrage 
in the subjugated States. Negro suffrage is a great and grave question. It 
was unconsidered, perhaps unthought of by those whose acts in effecting aboli- 

9n opened up this new problem which now presents towering proportions. 

his question deserves deliberation and action. The condition of the black 
Population of the South under their present freedmen's status, without some 
sort of representation, under judicious limitations, in government, will unques- 
tionably be worse for them as a race than their former status. Their position 
will be anomalous. They will have neither the franchises of a citizen nor the 
protection of a master. 

: There is evidently a disposition at Washington to put down discussion of 
this Subject. The ground upon which the officials attempt to silence discussion 
is untenable as coming from them. They say the Constitution prevents the 

vernment from taking cognizance or jurisdiction of the question. This 
position is in itself unquestionably true; but by the same rule of constructon 


the Constitution prevents the Government from changing the former status of 
———— 


I Mc de Meine by the sections of the Monroe Doctrine in Mexico.— War Between the States, 
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“The Clear Track" 


Two men a thousand miles 
apart talk to each other by 
telephone without leaving 
their desks. 


Two wires of copper form 
the track over which the talk 
travels from point to point 
throughout the continent. 


Moving along one railroad 
at the same time are scores 
of trains carrying thousands 
of passengers. The telephone 
track must be clear from end 


to end to carry the voice of 
one customer. 


The Bell system has more 
than ten million miles of wire 
and reaches over five million 
telephones. This system is 
operated by a force of one 
hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connec- 
tions a year—twenty million 
“clear tracks" a day for the 
local and long distance com- 
munication of the American 
people. 


B 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 
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America's Natural Laxative Water. 
human benefits, the perfect laxative—more effective than drugs or artificial waters— 
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Sodium. Sodium is the ideal laxative base. 
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Nature has here manufactured and stored, for 


ABILENA is almost wholly Sodinxm Sulphate, whereas ordinary laxatives contain Magnesium, in place of 
Magnesium is a harsh, harmful 77¢¢anz¢, which at best can only 


Drink Tonight, America's Natural Laxative 


ABILENA 


Try ABILENA Water tonight, instead of harsh med- easy to get. Nearly every druggist sells it. Large or 
Itissur- small bottles. Geta bottle of ABILENA today at your 
prisingly gentle in its action, yet it flushes and cleanses — druggist's and learn, as thousands of others have, that 
the system thoroughly, removes waste secretions and the Zer-/ect laxative is neither pills, tablets, nor artificial 
helps to restore the digestion and excretory waters, but a product of Nature’s laboratories. Try 
organs to their natural, healthful condition. _/s¢, a small two dose bottle, then you will want it in 
ABILENA is not disagreeable to the taste. A — larger bottles to have in your home at all times. Your 
small amount suffices. It isinexpensive and money back if not more than satisfied. 


TO DRUGGISTS: This SPECIAL NOTE.—ABILENA is the only advertised NATURAL 
laxative water produced in America. Others are artificial and 
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rough jobber. sealed at the ABILENA Springs under the most sanitary methods, 
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How Much Did 
You Save in 1910? 


OU need not apologize 

for making this your New 

Year’s thought. The de- 
sire for wealth has been a 
mighty force in the world’s 
progress and the road to 
wealth always starts at the 
point where a man begins to 
save. Do you know about 
our method of saving? 

You can invest $10., $20., 
$30.—any amount per month 
in our Mortgage Certificates 
or we can give you a paid 
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these people as fixed and regulated by the States themselves. 
'The Government has assumed to do this in the teeth of the 
Constitution. If it has, as one of the results of the war, 
constitutional right and power to say to South Carolina and 
Georgia, *You shall not be represented in Congress unless 
you abolish slavery," it would be difficult, I think, to show 
why it may not say on the same principles to the same 
States, *You shall not be represented unless you extend the 
right of suffrage to the class thus made free." 'The Govern- 
ment has stopped itself, has closed its own mouth, against 
the force of this argument. The position, strong and im- 
pregnable in itself, has been surrendered to their adversaries. 
'They cannot hold up long under the 
raking fires which will be poured upon 
them, and that soon, too, I think, by 
batteries planted upon grounds of 
their own creating in their flank and 
rear. The question is to become a 
much greater than it is now consid- 
ered and treated by many; if, indeed, 
it does not become the absorbing one 
and, like Aaron's rod, swallow up all 
other political questions of the day. 
Now, taking things as I find them, and 
acting on the principle that it is the 
duty of a public man to do with exist- 
ing facts the best he can without quar- 
relling with what he cannot change or 
control, I have some ideas which I wish 
it were in my power to make public. 

The view I entertain rests on the 
assumption that colored people, hold- 
ing the relation they now do to the 
whites, with separate and antagonistic 
interests, if permitted to remain, ought 
to be represented in the Government 
to which they owe allegiance and with 
whose exactions in taxes and other 
requisitions they must comply. How 
can this be done with justice to both 
races and according to reason? I 
suggest one way. Let all the blacks 
in a State be put into a class, a sort of guild or tribe, and 
let this guild or tribe have representation in legislation 
upon just and equitable principles. Let the State be dis- 
tricted; let the basis of representation be first settled; let 
the blacks vote separately; let them choose their own repre- 
sentatives without restriction as to locality of the voter, but 
with such restriction as to race as may be wise. Let the 
franchise be properly limited at first, with such conditions 
as will induce its enlargement. If it should be found best, 
postpone putting the system in operation for three, four, or 
five years, but go to work immediately and provide for it. 
Something of this kind ought to be adopted by the Southern 
States themselves, looking to their own future interest, 
safety, and advancement. The whole Negro population, 
under this system, would become a political power in the 
State. All commonwealths prosper best when there are ad- 
verse powers properly balanced. Whether a system can 
work when the adverse powers are two distinct races, time 
and experience would determine, 

6:15.—Walked out with Lieutenant W. Was in hopes of 
getting a good view of the new moon. Without being much 
of a believer in signs and auguries, yet I do like always to 
get a clear view of a new moon. Whether there is really 
any bad luck attending the 
first sight of her over the 
left shoulder as some con- 
tend, or through glass, or 
bush, or cloud, as others 
maintain, I will not under- 
take to decide. Perhaps 
what Joshua Hill once ad- 
vanced to me on this, and 
other like subjects, is true, 
“That all signs or omens are 
good to those who believe in 
them.” 

This morning spent sev- 
eral hours writing to Linton 
and General Dix. These are 
copies: 

“My Dear Brorner: I 
see by the papers that a 
Provisional Governor has 
been appointed for Georgia: 
a convention is to be called 
and a new Constitution 
formed under certain limita- 
tions and restrictions upon 
the right of suffrage in the 
choice of delegates to that 
Convention. Whether these 
limitations and restrictions 
wil affect you except as to 
the terms of the general oath 
required of all the voters, I am not certain. How do you 
stand under the 13th clause of the Proclamation of Am- 
nesty, I do not know. I am inclined to think from my knowl- 
edge of your situation and past course that you do not come 
within the class of excepted cases therein set forth. How 
you feel upon the subject, whether you are inclined ever 
again to have anything to do with politics or public affairs, 
I do not know. These are matters I have had great desire 
to confer with you about. As for myself, I have no such 
desire. But with you, it may well be different. You are 
comparatively young and in the vigor of manhood. The 
men of each generation should act their part in their day 
and time. My part in the drama of life has been per- 
formed. Not so with you. In this crisis, my advice to you 
is not to stand aloof but to give your country the benefit 
of your counsels to the best of your ability, looking to the 
best attainable good under the circumstances, acting upon 
the principle that a wise man will always meet facts as he 
finds them, and do the best he can under them as they exist, 
without quarreling with what is beyond his power to change 
or control. 

*Now, then, in our new Constitution, what ought to be 
done? Many great and grave questions will arise, questions 
affecting the structural organization of society and the 


time with Mr. Stephens. 


Gen. Dudley M. DuBose. 
He was a prisoner at Fort Warren at the same 


head of the Ku-Klux Klan in Georgia. 


The “Old Bank Building", Washington, Ga. 
Here President Davis held his last Cabinet meeting, and here the 
Confederate Government dissolved. The building kas been displaced 
by a modern structure. 


proper distribution and limitation of the representative 
principle on which we have often so agreeably to ourselves 
—and profitably to myself, may I not add?—interchanged 
ideas. Does not the occasion present a fit opportunity for 
incorporating in our system some of those best features of 
the Constitution of Aragon on which you have been accus- 
tomed to expatiate with so much enthusiasm? It seems to 
me that it does. I will give you my ideas briefly: you can 
think over them, and make such use of them as you please in 
the Convention, if you be not excluded, or by giving them to 
those who may be in it, or to the press, as you think best. 
Of course the use you make will be in your own expanded 
form, and not in the crude state in 
which I thus hastily, and without or- 
der, present them. 'The outline is this: 

“Let representation in your State 
be on a different principle from what 
it has been. Let the entire population 
be divided into classes according to 
professions, pursuits, interests, and 
conditions; and let representation be 
based on such classification. Let the 
universities be represented; the learned 
professions; the different religious 
sects; the large corporations; mechan- 
ical interests with proper classifica- 
tions; so, with the agricultural; and 
other distinct and antagonistic inter- 
ests: let the colored population, with 
their present change of status, be rep- 
resented; this is itself a great ques- 
tion, as great and grave as, if not 
greater and graver than its antece- 
dent, abolition. The right of suffrage 
to the freedmen of the South is now 
the ‘vexed question’ at the North. It 
is true that under our system it is a 
question over which they have no 
rightful or constitutional control. It 
belongs exclusively to the separate 
States. But the States owe it to 
themselves, their own safety, security, 
and prosperity for the present and the future, to take it 
up and settle it upon the immutable principles of reason 
and justice. Upon these principles, since this class of per- 
sons no longer hold the relationship of pupilage or ward- 
ship toward their legal guardians and protectors through 
whom their rights and interests were represented under our 
old system, some sort of representation should be provided 
for them under that new system which is to be adopted. 
And on these principles of reason and justice upon which 
all governments should be founded and administered, what 
better plan could be devised for representation of this por- 
tion of society than the plan of their separate classification 
and organization as I suggest? To what extent the right 
of immediate suffrage should be limited, with what pro- 
visions as to qualifications so as to leave the door open for 
extension on attainment of requisite worth and merit, it is 
neither pertinent nor useful for me now to suggest. | 
barely throw out my ideas of a general scheme. 

“In this there would be no mingling of the races on the 
hustings: the rights and interests of the various classes, as 
they should be arranged on the fundamental law, would be 
attended to by themselves separately. This system would 
do much to prevent the rise and organization of those great 
parties, incident to republics, 
based upon the principles of 
suffrage heretofore  estab- 
lished, and from which our 
country has suffered so se- 
verely. The choice of repre- 
sentatives by the colored 
race or by the other classes 
should not be restricted as 
to locality except as to resi- 
dence in the State, nor 
should it be restricted to 
membership in this class: 
these matters should be left 
to those making the choice. 
Under the workings of the 
system, I have but little 
doubt that the ablest, most 
intelligent and virtuous men 
of the State, uninfluenced by 
party, would be chosen to 
fill office. Even the colored 
people most probably for 
years to come would choose 
white men who would faith- 
fully watch over and repre- 
sent their rights and inter- 
ests; or, if thought best, 
their right of choice might 
at first be confined to white 
men. By arrangements in 
classification, all the elements of society could be wisely 
provided for. A proper representation of the virtue and 
intelligence of the country would be secured; so, of the 
moral and religious sentiments; so of all the distinct and 
antagonistic interests. But I can enlarge no further. You 
have the outline. If you can make or work out of it any- 
thing practical, and are so inclined, do it. Dont, without 
thought or reflection, pronounce it Utopian. My best 
wishes attend you and our beloved State. 

*Y ours most affectionately, 
*ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

“P, S.—I have not received a line from you since you 
left my house, the 9th of May." 

Read the daily papers. I see that the test oath pre- 
scribed by Congress for all officers of the United States 
Government excludes, in the reconstruction process going 
on, all who ever accepted office under the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, or aided that cause. f 

The Tribune republishes the Chronicle and Sentinel 
article. The more I reflect on that article the more I am 
annoyed. I have lived to little purpose if a friend could 
ever discredit me with such an expression as this: “I would 
not have gotten out of the way of a raid but for the appear- 
ance sake, holding the office I did.” Such a sentiment 
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never entertained or uttered; I scorn it! I often said I would not get out of 
the way of a raid but for the office I held; this I said not for the reason assigned, 
but because I believed I would be arrested and imprisoned in consequence of 
that office. Others not so connected with the Government, I advised to remain. 
I never said that I had no fear of Mr. Lincoln if I should fall into his hands. 
When asked, as I often was, what I thought would be the result in such a case, 
I invariably said—what was the truth—that I did not know, had no idea. I 
knew Mr. Lincoln, thought well of him personally, believed him to be a kind- 
hearted man; büt as to what he should feel it his duty to do under such cir- 
cumstances, I could form no opinion. 


Another Fancy Sketch and Not Altogether Fancy 


UNE 28.—R. M. Johnston entering prison by window of imagination. 

Johnston—Well, how are you to-day? 

Prisoner—In mind much harrassed by that Chronicle and Sentinel publica- 
tion. Facts are not stated in proper connection. Some things are stated which 
are not facts, as my remark to Campbell concerning the cat's-paw, which is 
not given as made by me. Campbell, not Hunter, said he felt no uneasiness 
about his neck as long as Mr. Lincoln was at the head of affairs at Washington; 
the remark itself is not correctly quoted, nor is Mr. Lincoln's reply. The reason 
I am reported to have assigned for not making public what Mr. Lincoln said 
about compensation for emancipated slaves is not accurately put; nor is what 
Mr. Lincoln said on that subject. 

Johns.—Why not publish a statement under your own hand? I requested 
you to do this soon after your return from Fortress Monroe. 

Pris.—Why don't I publish a statement under my own hand? "That is one 
of the horrors of my confinement! I am suffered to speak to no one except 
a few officers here. I am prohibited from holding any communication with 
the outside world except on matters of exclusively private, personal, and busi- 
ness nature. As for my having made a statement when I could have done so, 
I did not think it proper then. The effect of such disclosure as I should have 
felt it my duty to make, if I had gone into the matter at all, would have been 
to divide our people. 

Johns.—But when, as you say, you saw that collapse was inevitable, that 
your silence could not prevent it, was it not your duty to yourself to put your- 
self right before the country? Might you not have thus avoided the evils you 
suffer? 

Pris.—Perhaps I might, but my sense of duty to myself and to my country 
would prompt me to meet death rather than give any just ground in the esti- 
mation of my people, erroneous though their opinions might be, that I was 
untrue to the great cause of States Rights and State Sovereignty in the main- 
tenance of which we were engaged. I saw clearly the ruin coming, and delib- 
erately made up my mind to meet and bear it with all its misfortunes and 
penalties. Events, I could not control; my fate, through the grace of God, I 
could meet and endure. 

Johns.—Don't you think now it would have been better for you and per- 
haps for the country, if you had never countenanced the new organization, or 
Confederacy: if you had stood aloof, held your original ground on the im- 
policy of the measure: in short, if you had had nothing to do with the war, 
giving it no countenance, aid, or support? 

Pris.—My mind, when I saw the ruin coming, was made up to go with my 
State let consequences be what they might. Her people were my people, her 
cause mine; and though I believed her destiny and my own controlled by 
unwise counsels, I preferred to die, even on the scaffold or under the gallows, 
if it must be, rather than raise my arm against her Sovereignty or be in sym- 
pathy with those who might strike her, even though by the reverse course I 
might be clothed with all the honors this world could bestow. What effect my 
standing aloof from the strife might have had upon the State and the war, 
must be a matter of conjecture only. My opinion is that it would only have 
intensified troubles. Had I thus acted, we might have had war among ourselves 
—the greatest calamity and curse that can befall any people. Foreign war is 
a great curse, but intestine war is a greater. My act, I think, prevented this 
amongst our people. As for stopping the war between North and South, that 
was out of the question. 

(Enter not at the window, but at the unlocked and unbarred door of the 
room, Major Seaverns. Johnston steps out through the window of his entrance.) 

My letter to the President: 

“Mr. PmrsrpEwT: Again, I ask to be excused from presenting myself to 
your notice. On the 8th, just three weeks ago, I addressed to you a commu- 
nication which I presume you received shortly after, as I saw by the news- 
papers that it was in the hands of subordinate officers in Washington. The 
embarrassment under which that communication was made with the causes 
of it were set forth with sufficient clearness to make myself fully understood, 
I thought. I had doubts as how such an application as was therein made would 
be received and considered by you, coming from me. I did not wish to be ob- 
irusive in seeking the benefit of favors pronounced under a general offer 
Which were not intended for me in particular, nor did I wish from over-sensi- 
tiveness to be remiss in doing what I thought a proper act on my part under 
the circumstances, admitting doubt as they did. I wished only, frankly and 
promptly, to state that if my case, which was given quite at large, came within 
your proffered tender of amnesty without inquiry as to guilt, on which point 
I was uncertain, it.would be as cordially accepted by me as it had been lib- 
erally tendered to me. 

. “Your long silence even wpon the other and minor points of that commu- 
nication, touching a parole, or a mitigation of the rigor of my present impris- 
onment, leads me to the conclusion that my case does not come within the 
proffered tender of Executive clemency. The doubts and uncertainty on this 
point resting on my mind being thus removed, I now, therefore, address you 
for the purpose of withdrawing that special application for amnesty in my 
behalf, which would not have been made but for the uncertainty on the point 
Stated. I did not, and do not, wish to be considered as a bare suppliant for 
mercy. I have not the slightest sense of being a criminal before God or man 
for anything that I have done in the late most lamentable war between the 
States. I should but act the hypocrite if I pretended to have any such feel- 
ings. I was, however, perfectly willing (and not without a due sense of 
proper obligation) to accept in my own behalf, and under like conditions, the 

xecutivy clemency extended to others, waiving legal investigation, had it 
been your pleasure to grant it. 

That not being the case, as I am constrained to believe from the facts 
stated, I now address you, not as a suitor for a probable tendered favor, but 
as a claimant for my clear legal rights. What I now ask, is not ex gratia but 
ex debito justitia, 1f I have offended against the laws or Constitution of my 
Country, to these laws and their proper administration under the Constitution, 
I most respectfully and earnestly appeal. I have been under arrest and in 

ose custody for seven weeks, without any charge or notification of the cause 
a my arrest. How long is this to continue? In your laté interview with a 

elegation from South Carolina you are reported to have referred to England’s 
agna Charta as the source from which you had imbibed some of your 
political principles. That Charta secures to all British subjects essential 
rights thus far denied to me. It declares that, ‘No freeman shall be seized, 
or imprisoned, or fined, or otherwise injured but by the judgment of his peers 
ee laws of the land) But a higher authority in this country than the 
ritish Magna Charta, and one not less regardful of personal rights, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, declares that ‘no person shall be deprived of 
fe, liberty, or property without due process of law.’ 
I was seized at my home in Georgia and brought to this distant point, 
and am imprisoned and deprived of my liberty without any judicial process, 
Warrant, or legal authority whatever. 


(To Be Continued) 
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We Are Glad to Show 
You Every Step in the 
Preparation of the 


24 Varieties 


Because the more you know about our pro- 
ducts the better you will like to eat them. 


We wish everyone could actually see their prepara- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, more than 40,000 persons 
do see it every year. Our kitchens are always open 
and people come on all days and at all hours, and 
they are always welcome. If you are one of those 
who have been through the “Home of the 57” 
you have seen: 


The FAR REACHING CARE exercised to 
insure the perfection of our raw materials; 

The ABSOLUTE PURITY of every ingredi- 
ent used in our products ; 

The CLEANLINESS of our kitchens and 
our uniformed work people; 

The PERFECTION of our model equipment. 

The CONSTANT VIGILANCE of our 


system; and 


The INVARIABLE HIGH QUALITY of 
everything that bears our label. 


Care and cleanliness are not observed just so "T 
can see them, however. ‘They are part of the Heinz 
system for producing quality. e know that no 


matter how fine are the materials, if they are not 
repared in a clean and careful manner, the resultin 
ood products cannot reach the highest standar 


of quality. 


HEINZ 


Fruit Preserves 


are the product of perfect meth- 
odsin preserving. Finest varieties 
of fruit, grown especially for 
Heinz, are combined with pure 
granulated sugar and cooked until 
rich, heavy and delectable in 
flavor. Nothing else is added— 
just pure fruit and sugar. 


All fruit is carefully picked over 
by hand to insure that none is 
used which is. not whole, sound, 
ripe and perfect. 


Heinz Fruit, Preserves and 
Jellies contain no artificial 
preservative or coloring matter. 


Heinz Fruit Preserves include Cherry, 
Strawberry, Pineapple, Peach, Red Rasp- 
berry, Black Raspberry, Blackberry, etc. 
They are put up in glass jars, stone crocks 
and in Heinz special tins, which are sealed 
without solder and lined on the inside with 
golden enamel that prevents the contents 
from coming in contact with the metal. 
Heinz Fruit Jellies are sold in glasses of 
different sizes. 


The 57 Varieties also include Apple Butter, 
Peach Butter, Mince Meat, Tomato Ketchup, 
Tomato Soup, Euchred Pickle, Baked Beans, ete. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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NLIST AS LOCAL AGENT 


for the Fast-Working, Fast-Selling 
Oliver Typewriter! T: Conducted by 


deeds in the coming year. 


This advertisement is a call for 
re-inforcements—to enable the 
Oliver Sales Force to extend its 
skirmish lines to all sections of the 
country. 


The central idea of our selling 
system is to have — everywhere — 
a vigilant agent of the Oliver Type- 
writer constantly on the ground. 
Whether that agent devotes part or 
all of his time to the sale of the 


by giving unparalleled service, men to carry the 
With several hundred less parts than other standard typewriters, Oliver flag, 
its simplicity, strength, ease of operation, versatility and conven- fight for new 


fence are correspondingly increased. records and 
reap the rewards 
"17- Cents-a-Day" Plan Vaca 


A Wonderful Aid to Agents per- 


This machine, with all of its advantages, all of its time and labor- letter 
saving devices, the Local Agent can buy—and sell—for Seventeen- today 
Cents-a- Day. while 

The Oliver Typewriter No. 5—the newest model—the $100 ma- the 
chine—equipped with a brilliant array of new devices and conven- Call 


iences, actually offered for pennies! for 
This irresistible offer enables the Local Agent to succeed right Yok 
from the word “go!” ARS 
de 
. ee ringing 
Write for Inspiring Book, in your 
te b ? ears. 
The Rise of the Local Agent’ 
Read the life stories of men who rose from the Local Agency ranks p etm 
to positions of great importance in the Oliver Organization—How gency 
one Local Agent is today the Typewriter King of Mexico. (Mexican Department 


The battle lines of the Oliver Typewriter forces are forming for another 
campaign of conquest. The triumphs of 1910— the most brilliant ever 
achieved by a great sales organization—have served to inspire to more mighty 


The roll-call of the Oliver Sales Organization shows over 15,000 men under 
arms—the most magnificent body of trained salesmen in the world. 

This Sales Force, great as it is, cannot cope with the tremendous increase 
in business which the popularity of the Oliver Typewriter has created. 


Resident Agents Wanted in Every Town and Village 


Oliver Typewriter is left to his own 
discretion. 


Teachers, tradesmen, doctors, 
ministers, lawyers, stenographers, 
telegraph operators, printers, me- 
chanics—men and women in a mul- 
titude of different occupations— 
can succeed as Local Agents for the 
Oliver Typewriter. If you have the 
will to take up this work, we will 
point out the way. 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter has been breaking Government reports show that more Oliver Typewriters are im- 
records since the day it was placed on the ported than all other typewriters combined.) 

market. Efficieney records, speed records, endurance records—it These inspiring stories will open your eyes to 
has won them in quick succession; It sets the swiftest pace in sales the big opportunities still open for ambitious 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 206 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


A DAINTY PRESENT FOR BABY 


Send 25c in coin or stamps for sample case of ''Fluff-O-Down" 
Flannels, large illustrated catalogue of everything for the home, and 
booklet, " Baby’s Wardrobe" containing many suggestions for the 


care and feeding of babies and also a beautiful pair of 


BABY 


made of the softest, 


MOCCASINS 


OPEN 


Janus, from the god 

with two faces—one looking forward, the other backward—symbolic of Mem- 
ory and Hope. On the last night of the year, either Hope or Memory domi- 
nates the breast of nearly every man and woman. Although years are only 
artificial divisions of time, yet, who without emotion, can watch the hands of 
the clock nearing the midnight hour that marks the end of a year? Instinctively 
we pause as at a milestone on life’s road—and look forward or backward--- 
to the sunlit hills of Hope or the mist-shrouded valley of Memory. Many 
of us are fain to look backward—so dear are the days that are no more, the 
faces that may never smile for us again. 

“Never look back. Wipe all old pictures from the mind's palimpsest. 
Only the present is worth while.” Thus counsels the new philosophy. This 
may be the wisest way, yet the past holds many hard-learned lessons—and 
many things sweet to remember. 

But one part of the past it is wisest to forget—our wrongs and grievances. 
The memory of these is a useless burden, which it is well to drop before step- 
ping across the threshold of the bright New Year. An ugly burden it is and 
it is best that Forgiveness loosen it from our shoulders and let it drop into 
oblivion. Forgiveness is beautiful: it is one of the two prerogatives we share 
with God, love being the other one. While forgiving, let us forgive ourselves 
and allow our hearts to rest from regret and remorse for past mistakes, and 
sins. Regret and remorse—like hate and resentment—waste our precious life- 
forces uselessly—the vital energy we need in living to some purpose—realiz- 
ing noble aspirations—doing service to our brothers. Great opportunities for 
ideal service are opening to us. Now, as never before, it is seen that the 
golden rule is the true base of success—even in a worldly point of view. Men 
are grasping the truth that all humanity is bound together—all classes are 
interdependant. The people are demanding cleaner government and juster 
relations between employer and employed. Those in power are realizing 
that security lies only in such an adjustment as will insure to every man what 
he earns. And so the New Year opens with brighter outlook than year ever 
had before, for the reason that men comprehend more clearly the causes of 
their mistakes and are more conscientiously seeking how these may be removed. 


P 


Festive New Year's Day 


N my time, New Year's Day was the ‘maddest, merriest day’ of the season," 

said the old lady with ivory curls and pink cheeks who had been a belle 

in Washington in the fifties. “You know it was the custom them for all 
men in society to pay calls on New Year's Day to their women friends and 
acquaintances, who, dressed in their handsomest gowns, received them in wax- 
lighted parlors opening into dining-rooms where decanters filled with wines 
and liquors sparkled on the sideboard, and on the table were displayed the 
big snowy New Year's cake and silver baskets piled with dainty sandwiches. 
The calling began at two o'clock and continued until ten or later. There was 
a continual stream of comers and goers, a merry babel of laughter and chatter, 
compliment and repartee, with witty toasts, courtly bows and hand kissing. 
Ah! it is all gone by. Men are no longer gallant and agreeable; they have 
their clubs, and the tiresome golf when they are not whooping up political 
campaigns. And women have their societies and their hen parties and pretend 
they enjoy them. There will never be such merry times as we had on New 
Year's Day fifty years ago." 

“I don't think we shall be the worse for that, grandma," returned a young 
matron, who was mending a Christmas toy, watched by a manly little chap 
who leant against her knee. “I have heard of a darker side to those festive 
New Year Days. I have heard that after awhile the gallant caller lost his pol- 
ished manner, his wit became silliness, his compliments thick-tongued. Shaky 


whitest kid— very 
dainty and just the gift 
for baby—worth 75c a 


hands spilled wine over velvet carpets and satin trains, and in the last scene 
of the day's drama the hero of a hundred calls and as many encounters with 
pair. Give length of s the decanter had to be helped to his carriage. On the whole, the hen party 
baby's foot when or- Ni. ads , : T Ps 
dering. is more edifying, the woman's club more compensating. On New Year's Day 
my club will entertain the kindergarten teachers and talk with them about the 


F LUFF-0-DOWN FL ANNELS right training of children under five years of age.” 


The new cream white flannel for babies, children and e 
E T Y ; adults — soft and comfortable as silk and worn the year 
round. A dainty fabric for infants—soothing to the most sensitive skin and absolutely non-irritant. No More Wasted Emotions 


THE ELDER & JOHNSTON CO., Dept. 18, DAYTON, OHIO CCORDING to Miss Henrietta Rodman, who is delivering lectüres under 


the auspices of the American Women Suffragists, there has been an 

appalling waste of emotions during the sentimental era, and there is 

Send Only $1.00 For still wd P of vital force in this rection: Miss Rodman’s lecture is on 

ù “The Utilization and Concentration of the Romantic Emotions.” 

U l ? | | y She holds that a young woman who has been disappointed in love does 
ne e emus S OI 1 l e Magazine herself and the world great injustice when she sits down and pines. She should + 

be up and doing—utilizing the romantic emotions which have been so plentifully 

generated during her heart affair, by putting these into some kind of creative 


One Year and your choice of any one work—such as a novel, a play, a poem, a song, a painting, or in useful work 
. . . ə of a minor kind which may be successfully carried on with the emotional elec- 
of the following splendid publications tricity left over after much of it has been wasted on the object of her mis- 


placed affections. 
Deliberately turning the emotions into dollars and cents is not altogether 
, . , ~ 8 . 
Boys Magazine People A Home Journal a new idea. Several of the poets have confessed to having fallen in love, in 
order to give realism to their emotional poems— Alfred de Musset being one 


Dressmaking at Home McCall's Magazine of these—according to George Sand, who in turn was accused by the victim- 


ized de Musset of having made conquests and created love affairs in order to 

Ladies’ World New Idea Magazine acquire material for her novels. In this. practical age all kinds of ead 

being ground in the commercial mill and if sentiment can be thus used it wil 

: be considered worth while. 'This was the idea of the old farmer, who, look- 

ing up from his bug-infested potato patch, saw his love-sick daughter telling 

New Or Renewal--But you must act at once her fortune by saying: “loves me; loves me not", as she picked off, one by 

one—the petals of a daisy. 'The farmer wanted to know of Susie if she couldn't 
play that game as well by picking off potato bugs instead of flower leaves. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Address: UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE No doubt, there is much vital force wasted in useless emotions—in anger, 


f grief, despair and worry. Such waste opens the door to nervous disease—insan- 
Atlanta, Georgia ity and suicide. The increase in suicide—particularly among men—is engag- 


HOUSE 


ing the attention of humani- 
M ARY E. BRY AN tarians everywhere. The Sal- 

vation Army, always prompt 

in their measures—have insti- 
tuted a department of their work devoted to the prevention of suicide—open- 
ing an office where men and women—driven to desperation by grief, remorse, 
care, or disappointment may come, and securely confide their troubles to 
strong and tender souls, receiving the comfort of ‘sympathy, together with 
Christian encouragement and wise suggestions, that may help them to over- 
come the dark temptation. 
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More School Kitchens 


AM GLAD that Geraldine, of Texas, has reminded me that Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young—superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools—was omitted in the 
editorial mention of women over sixty who are actively engaged in the 

World's Work. Mrs. Young is very much to the point in the matter of 
reforms. Recently, she asked the board of education to establish one hundred 
and seventy-five more school kitchens for the elementary grades, saying that 
as most girls were destined to spend a good part of their lives in kitchens she 
believed it was more essential that they should know as much about household 
science as about the solving of problem in arithmetic. 

That she is in the right is proved by the results in settlement work. When 
the workers in this reform have established themselves in squalid quarters of 
the city they have found that one cause of the destitution prevailing there is 
that the wages of the men laborers are spent in bakeries and in delicatessen 
shops where, in buying ready-to-eat food, some of it stale and unpalatable— 
more money was spent for one meal than would have sufficed to feed a family 
on wholesome, nourishing food for several days. 'The women did not know 
how to cook or they did not care to cook. Even the coffee they made was 
execrable and a man could not be blamed for drinking beer instead. 

A woman settlement worker, in telling her experience after settling in a 
quarter where delicatessen shops and liquor saloons abounded, says that first 
of all, before starting a library or a recreation room, she opened a cooking 
school, serving free lunches to the pupils. It was immensely popular from the 
first: soon the rooms could not hold the pupils and the city came to her aid 


and established evening cooking classes for girls. 


This took place more than ten years ago: now that squalid quarter has 
undergone a change. Where there were five delicatessen shops there is now 
but one. Bakeries are fewer and saloons fewer still. The girl pupils of the 
cooking schools are now wives and homekeepers. The lessons they learned about 
hygienic living and wholesome cooking have helped to give them healthy fam- 
ilies, happy homes and also sober husbands. This is not wonderful A man 
whose appetite has not been satisfied with nourishing, palatable food will 
usually turn in the direction of the nearest saloon. 


Letters from the Members 


Why Should She Vote? 


Since I have been in a position to observe the maneuvers of candidates 

for office and the actions of those who vote for them, I have decided that I 
dont yearn for the glorious privilege of casting my ballot. The political 
campaigns I have noted are first-class farces—most diverting if there was not 
something saddening in seeing men turn a patriotic duty into a game as 
devoid of dignity and serious purpose as football and far more demoralizing. 
And the day when the game terminates—election day! Just imagine one of 
my sex—a lady—pushing her way through a mob of excited, swearing, tobac- 
co-reeking men to deposit her vote! For the right man? Tell me who is the 
right man? From the viewpoint of the average male voter he is the candidate 
who "reaches down into his jeans" most liberally, or he who has the loudest 
voice and the fullest quiver of abuse and sarcasm to launch at his opponent. 
The favorite among the woman citizens would likely be the well-dressed, 
suave hypocrite, who made glib promises of reforms that would better the 
condition of his constituents—the women particularly. 
. Not all women would be taken in by a flattering tongue and a faultless 
tie. Many would vote conscientiously for the man they believed would best 
fill the place. But these women would not be in the majority; and if all 
kinds and classes of women were allowed the ballot, I cannot see where it 
would benefit the government. Many weak or unprincipled women would be 
induced to play into the hands of unscrupulous men. 

There is nothing nobler than a pure woman, nothing sweeter than a 
womanly woman. We have a good many of these left in this old world, and 
I don't want to see them step down into the dirty arena of politics. 

Mance Mann. 


Model Towns 


I am much interested in Lomacita’s Model City. Tell us more about it 
-you smart little Texas girl. Is it to be an agricultural city like the Road 
towns thet are now being projected, with ground for planting attached to 
each house? ‘Tell me a little about those Road towns, Mrs. Bryan. I have 
Seen frequent mention of them—no description. I shall watch with intense 
interest, the building by Mrs. Russell Sage of her model city on Long Island, 

ew York. It will bea city for plain folks—of small means and good char- 
acter. Last year I traveled through Southwestern France and saw the model 
lowns that have been built to order around Paris to draw people from the 
crowded, demoralized city. These made-to-order towns are laid off with beau- 
tiful symmetry. They are walled and have the market place in the center with 
Streets radiating from it like the spokes of a wheel to the different gates in 
the wall The comfortable, pretty houses are in contrast to the stately 
chateaua outside, set upon heights with encircling stone balustraded terraces 
and beautifully planted esplanades. To the French people, beauty of Art 
and Nature are essential. The common peasants have a sincere appreciation 


ae, and poetry, and the man of genius, not the millionaire, is their 


Indiana. CELIA BURROUGHS. 


A Great Man’s Mistake 


" Surely Ex-President Roosevelt had not given the matter of large fam- 
zm Very deep thought when he expressed such strong views about race suicide. 

ny moughtful person must admit that two or three carefully-reared children 
are more desirable than a dozen helf-clothed, poorly-fed, untrained little savages. 


FTU. 


rx 
Try This on the Boy 
Some Morning 


Put a dish of each ready-cooked cereal before him and let him make 
his own choice. 


Let him see with the rest Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice — these 
gigantic, crisp, porous grains. . He'll be curious to try them and, when he 
does, he'll find that they taste like nuts. 
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That will settle his choice. ‘Then the armies of children who love 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice will have a new recruit. 


_ Perhaps he will want them morning, noon and night—sometimes with 
cream and sugar, sometimes mixed with bananas, sometimes—like crack- 
ers—in a bowl of milk. 


The more he wants the better. For these are whole-grain foods made 
wholly digestible—the only such foods in existence. 


That's How We Found Out 


We made a similar test for many months, by conducting a lunch 
counter in the heart of New York. 


We wanted to learn—as you do—what cereals folks like best. For 
we make cereal foods in sixteen forms, but we advertise only what people 
seem to prefer. 


So we served all sorts of ready-cooked cereals, all at an equal price. 
And four people in five chose Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, just as 
your boy will do. 


Since then we have helped a million homes to enjoy them, just as you 
will in yours. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ..... 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


These are the foods shot from guns—the foods with every starch 
granule exploded by Prof. Anderson's process. 


The grains are put in sealed guns, then the guns are revolved in a 
heat of 550 degrees. The moisture in the grain is turned to steam, and 
that steam explodes when the guns are unsealed. The result is to blast 
the food granules to pieces so the digestive juices act instantly. The 
grains are puffed to eight times natural size. But the coats of the grains 
are unbroken. 


The result is unique, enticing, digestible—the most desired and most 
desirable of all the ready-cooked cereals. 


Why Grocers Run Out 


When grocers run out of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice it isn't our 
fault now. It used to be. Many a time we have been far behind orders. 


For the demand has jumped until people are eating 15,000,000 dishes 
per month. 


But three of our factories are now equipped with these guns. Your 


grocer now has no excuse for running out of these popular foods. Please 
insist that he keep you supplied. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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“I use only 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for my 
complexion. It is particularly good for 
roughness of the skin and chapping." 


No doubt your complexion is clear, fresh and attractive, but there 
may be times when exposure to the weather has roughened or dried the 
skin, or caused irritation or chapping. It is then that you should apply 


HINDS 


Honey and Almond 


CREAM 


for it will at once restore the skin to its natural soft, smooth, perfect condition. 
tendency to small wrinkles will be overcome. 


Complexions that are dull, sallow or show eruptive conditions will be benefited 
within a very short time by the cleansing, purifying, invigorating and wonderful healing 
properties contained in Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, For baby’s skin and scalp 
troubles there is nothing so quick to give permanent relief. 


^u 


Any 


Guarantee: We positively guarantee that Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is ab- 
solutely pure and safe to use at all times; that it contains no bleach; that it is not greasy; 
that it cannot possibly cause hair to grow. 


MEN WHO SHAVE 


are rapidly becoming users of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. It stops the smart, 
heals the close shave, and keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


Our Free Trial Bottle and Booklet for the care of the skin will be gladly sent to any 
lady or gentleman who requests it. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is sold everywhere. Price 
e. If you can't readily obtain it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but write us enclosing price. We will send it postpaid. 


A. €. HINDS, 31 West Sr. PORTLAND, MAINE 


It is now possible for you 
to have the 


World's Masterpieces 
in your home - 


Reproduced by a new and most wonderful process, that has 
elicited wonder and admiration from the whole art world— 
and endorsed and adopted by the leading art schools and 
museums. These reproductions are properly known as 
PAINTING PROOFS and are photographed and in lull 
color on linen canvas and mounted on stretchers and varnished. 
In the Madonna of the Chair may be noted the unrivalled 
skill in composition, power of expression and grandeur of 
style characteristic of Raphael, the greatest of the Italian 
School of Painters, whose wonderful conception of ideal beauty 
culminated in the Sistine Madonna. 

The Madonna of the Chair is now ready for delivery, measures 30 inches 
Raphael—B 1483—D 1520 in diameter (the exact size of the original) and the price is $50.00. 


If not convenient for you to see this picture at one of our dealers, we will send it, express prepaid by us, for your inspection, also return express 
charges if not accepted by you. Send for inspection application form "B s the edition of Painting Proofs is limited, reply should be made 
at once, or the exhibitions now taking place in the leading art store of every city should be visited. 


\| LIST OF DEALERS: 


Baltimore, Jones Art Co.; Boston, Doll & Richards; Chicago, Marshall New York, Louis Katz, J. H. Strauss; Omaha, H. P. Whitmore; Phila- 

ie Co., W. Scott Thurber; Cincinnati, The A. B. Closson Jr. Co.: delphia, Rosenbach Co.; Pittsburgh, Wunderly Bros.; Providence, Til- 
Cleveland, Korner & Wood Co.: Denver, Boutwell-Hood Art Co.; Detroit, gen, Thurber Co.; Richmond, Va., Richmond Art Co; Springfield, 
Geo. R. Angell & Co., Ltd.; Indianapolis, H. Lieber Co.; Kansas PE Mass., Staddem Art Shop; San Francisco, Paul Elder & Co.; Seattle, 
A. E. Schneider; Spokane, Cutter & Plummer; St. Louis, F. D. Healy; 
St. Paul, Jas. V. Stevens Art Store; Toledo, Superior Art Shop; To- 
ronto, A. Peterson Estate; Washington, S. J. Venable. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY 


| NEW YOR K, 23 Union Square CHICAGO, Fine Arts Building 


All órades and weióhts of 
Underwear for MEN 
WOMEN 48° CHILDREN 


QUR Illustrated Catalogue, just off the 

press, shows a full and complete line of k 
Undergarments, Hosiery, Sweaters, Etc. / § 
Finest in quality, fit and finish, qd 


FREE- lf you write. 


You save money buying direct from 
us, and you are sure to be satisfied, 
as all our goods are Guaranteed. 


THE R. & S. SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. C Utica, N. Y. 


Agents who can give A-1 reference 
| wanted for unoccupied territory. 


The Best Buttons To Buy 
Smooth, bright and pearly buttons—smooth 
holes, all styles. You can buy and 
match by name. Ask dealer for 
Booklet Free 


Sc and 10ea card of 12 / 
| Sample card 2c / 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


Nearly always the classes who are blest (?) with a houseful of children 
are the extremely poor and those of moderate means—and these are just 
the ones whose families should be small. Certainly, quality is preferable to 
quantity in all things. The right to be born implies the right to be edu- 
cated and properly cared for. But Mr. Roosevelt insists on large families— 
the larger the better. And what of the mothers of these large families? Will 
thoughtful women consider it their duty to efface themselves for the sake of 
having a multitude of children to work for and look after, leaving no time 
for self-improvement? The typical American young woman is now able to 
earn her own support by pleasant employment. Will she be quick to change 
this condition for one of endless toil, great responsibility and self-neglect? 

Mr. Roosevelt seems not to have taken into consideration the fact that 
the world has moved—that great changes have taken place in industrial con- 
ditions during the past decade. Formerly women looked to marriage alone 
to give them a support and a position in the social world, but to-day they 
need not marry unless they please. Other fields are open to them. They may 
make their own money, their own social position. 

Then, there is the father. Why should he kill himself with work to sup- 
port a swarm of children? 

Heaven speed the day when examination shall be as obligatory in marriage 
as in school teaching and other professions. Certificates of fitness should be 
demanded before license to marry is given. This is only just to the mother, 
to the father, to the nation, and last, not least, to the child. 


Fortson, Ga. CORNELIA G. 
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Neighbor Tompkins's Turkey 


Aunt Cindy told us the story of Neighbor Tompkins’s Christmas turkey. 
Mr. Tompkins had won the big gobbler in a horse race the day before, and 
his wife had declared her belief that the gray-bearded bird was of venerable 
age and tough as sole-leather. ^He'll never get done in time for Christmas 
dinner,” asserted Mrs. T. “I sha'n't try to cook him." 

“Then I will,” declared her husband. “I know how to cook a turkey.’ 

That much we knew of our neighbor’s Christmas turkey. Aunt Cindy 
told us the sequel. 

“When I got over dar," she said, “dare was a fire blazin’ under de wash- 
pot in de back yard, an’ Marse Tom he come out wid dat big tucky an’ drap 
him in de pot. Miss Mattie—his wife, look en say, 


, 


ʻA tucky biled 
Is a tucky spiled." 


*Marse Tom frowned, and tell her dat's superstition. Den he went in de 
house and lef’ dat good-for-nothin! Hamp to mind de pot. Dey had egg-nog 
—and den dey had some more egg-nog, and den dey went into de Chris'mus 
brekfus—an' dey eat an' talk, eat an' talk an' laugh. Dat egg-nog was pooty 
strong; an’ way long "bout ten o'clock Marse Tom say, ‘It’s 'bout time to stuff 
dat tucky an’ put him in de oben to bake. | Den dey went out in de back- 
yard. De pot was smokin’ like a tar kill, an’ dat Hamp warn’t no where roun’. 
Marse Tom runned up to de pot an’ look in, den he step back widout sayin’ 
a word. I goes up an’ looks in de pot, an’ gentlemens, dat tucky done burnt 
black as my face. Miss Mattie she laugh an’ say, ‘De ole gobbler's cremated !’ 
Den she begun to look anxious. ‘Comp’ny’s comin’ to dinner; what on earth 
shall we do? Well, I hepped 'em out. I went to de coop and took out de 
tucky hen dey had up a fatt’nin’ an’ we rushed things an’ kilt it and had it 
cooked all right for de two o'clock dinner. Marse Tom aint said no more "bout 
knowin' how to cook er tucky." Tre Orp Parson. 


A Chat About Sunshine 


Sounds cheery, doesn’t it—the name, itself? Well, the Sunshine Society 
folks are cheery—at least they dispense sunshine and, of course, some of it is 
reflected to them. Every one has heard of the International Sunshine Society, 
but there may be some who are not informed as to its work and its scope. 
These may be interested in the story of its birth and growth. 

As to its birth, it began fourteen years ago with just eighteen members. 
Its growth has been marvelous. In fourteen years it has spread over the 
Christian world—has three thousand branches and one million four thousand 
members. It reaches the remotest hamlet in the United States, and there are 
branches in nearly all foreign countries. Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden is its 
founder and its President General. The headquarters of the Society is at 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Its object is to incite members to do kind and 
helpful acts to others, sending rays of comfort and friendliness wherever these 
are needed. Each state has its organizer and president. Ten members con- 
stitute a branch society, and these elect their president, vice-president, treas- 
urer and secretary. Charity is a word barred from the association; sunshine 
takes its place. In the name of sunshine all kinds of beautiful deeds are done. 
The number of small deeds is countless as the rays of the sun. Among the 
larger works are the erecting and maintaining of Sanitariums and Rest Homes, 
Fresh Air Homes and Playgrounds for children. The Home for Blind Babies, 
at Summit, N. J., is one of the latest and most beneficent works of the Society. 
Already it has done wide and wonderful good. 

I might continue telling you of the different features of this beautiful 
work, but long ago I learned the truth of the old maxim: “Short visits make 
long friends,” and since I wish to be a dear friend and a welcome visitor, I 
bid you a sunshinny adieu and hope to come again. 

Mrs. Duane A. RUSSELL, 


Atlanta, Ga. State Organizer for International Sunshine Society. 


Sugar-Boiling Time 


About the first or middle of November, the farmer in Southwest Georgia 
cuts his crop of sugar-cane and hauls it to the mill. As is the case with most 
Southern farmers, the mill has been neglected ever since last season’s sugar 
boiling. Now, all weeds and rubbish are cleared away; and the rollers and 
sugar kettles are scrubbed of dust and rust; and the furnace cleared out of 
coals and ashes, ready for the fresh fires, the wood for which has been hauled 
and thrown in near-by heaps. The cane is ground by steam where a quantity 
of it is grown, but where the farmer makes just enough syrup and sugar for 
his own use, he uses the old-fashioned lever with a mule or horse attached, 
| and a lazy boy to drive, who usually seats himself on the lever. The cane is 
fed to the mill and the juice pressed out between two iron rollers. The rollers 
| were of wood in primitive days. The juice runs along a trough into a reser- 
| voir, from which it is dipped out and put in the big sugar kettles set in the 
brick or stone and cement furnace over the blazing fire underneath. As the 
juice boils it is skimmed, and when it is a proper consistency, it is poured 
out into barrels. If it is sugar that is wanted, the syrup is boiled much 
longer, until the expert judges announce that it is sufficiently cooked. 

All during the sugar-boiling period, the mill is a scene of social life. 
Neighbors come and go, and at night groups of young folks gather under the 
shed where the kettles are bubbling. They drink the delicious juice fresh from 
the mill, and the beer from the barrels, where the boiler skimmings have fer- 
mented into a most palatable drink. With little paddles made of sugar-cane 
peelings, they eat the warm granulating sugar. Often at night they have candy- 
pullings. Many bottles and jugs are sent by neighbors who cannot leave their 
business to come to the mill, and these are cheerfully filled with fresh juice 
or with beer, as required. It was our Mrs. Bryan who told us, in the Sunny 
South, that fresh cane juice was a specific in typhoid fever—being at once 
soothing, nourishing and delicious. 

At the winding up of the sugar-boiling, a “pillau” is given. 


Neighbors. 
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Handsome Stool and Scarf free 
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this MEISTER piano, let us send it to you 
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SHEET. MUSIC 15c 7 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


Garden of Roses Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly 
É inbow You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
Bil Pony Boy My Heart Learned to Love You 
8 ver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 
sec’ Bunch Daisies The End of World With You 
d Eyes I'm Looking for a Dear Old Lady 
E: mebody Else Any Little Girl That's Nice Littie Girl 
Cm Some One By Light of Silvery Moon 
S r of the East I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers 
YIQOFA—4 Gem _ I'd Rather Say Hello 
ddle on Your Fiddle I’m Awfully Glad I’m Irish 
Rame Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Da Yompincere Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
aisiesWon’t Tell Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 


own in Jungle Town Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
banola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 


INSTRUMENTAL --Music for Piano or Organ 
Meditation, by Morrison Hearts and Flowers 
iss of Spring Waltz Love Sparks— Waitz 


Silver Bell— 7wo Step M Ji 
oon Winks—7hree-Step 
Eninbow-— Two-Step Maple Leaf—Rag 
EROR the Sea—Reverie ^ Beautiful Star of Heaven 
ey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 


,A-lag- Wedding of Winds Waltz 
pritting Leaves—Reverie College Life—Two Step 
el red of Rome—March Rose Song—Reverie 
ody of Love Blaze of Glory—March Hit 
Beant = the tamis in every particular, as you purchase 
Msic St t J ice, 
PE A n ry Ree nr differecce being the price 
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Hamilton Profit- Sharing Coupons with all orders 
Send 2e Stamp for “Money Saving" Catalog 
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UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 


gather at the home of the host, bringing rice and chicken which, being cooked. 
together and seasoned with pepper and salt, makes à inost palatable dish. The 


young people- play games, of which “Marching on the Level" is one of the 
favorites; the older ones look on and talk harmless gossip and crops, politics 


Or housekeeping matters; About eleven o'clock good-nights are said, and the. 


party breaks up. In the morning the syrup and sugar barrels are rolled into 
the store-room, and those containing sugar—which is soft and mushy, are set 
over long troughs to drip. These drippings from the sugar constitute molasses, 
which is thicker and darker than syrup. 

Southwest Georgia. Bonnie May. 


| Flirting—Its Dark Side 

I am a missionary and a trained nurse, and I have seen much of the dark 
side of life. I am glad the subject of flirting has been brought up in the Open 
House, for it gives me the opportunity to say some serious words concerning 
this pernicious habit. Pernicious it is, though when first engaged in it may 
seem a harmless, or at worst, a merely frivolous pastime. It is a most perilous 
form of entertainment. 

Dear girls, I could tell you some of the saddest stories you ever listened 
to—the sadness resulting from what is sometimes called innocent coquetry. It 
is a fact—that men, whom the world calls gentlemen, will flirt with any girl 
weak enough to allow—will declare love and admiration for her, and lead her 
into indiscretions that will taint her reputation and ruin her life. Then, they 
will laughingly boast to each other of the conquest they have made—and with- 
out remorse—they will go their way, finding new victims. 

All'men may not be like this, but many, very many, deceive girls and mis- 
lead married women and think it merely good fun—a feather in their cap. 
Dear girls, be warned. Never flirt under any circumstances. It may be fun 
at first, but it is death in the end—death of happiness, of earthly hope and fame. 

I have seen the beginning and the end—I have seen the girl blindly happy 
in her infatuation and have held her in my arms, her tears mingling with the 
sympathetic tears of her missionary friend, while their prayers went up to the 
merciful God who alone can heal broken hearts and speak peace to sin-sick 
spirits. 

Girls, be bright, be entertaining, but do not, oh, do not, put aside the 
modest reserve that is your shield. Give your friendship only to such men as 
you know to be honorable, men whose attentions to you are respectful and con- 
siderate of your true interests. Read only good books, choose your woman 
companions carefully, take mother into your confidence and you will never lack 
for friends. You will never feel lonely and slighted. To know you will be 
a privilege, and your influence on the lives of others will be pure and ennobling. 

Atlanta, Ga. MISSIONARY. 


One Girl’s Heart-Story 


I suppose Dick L., who was moved to doubt the truth and honor of all 
women because two had deceived him, has consoled himself with another love 
before this, but I would like to assure him that inconstancy cannot be laid at 
the door of women alone. According to my observations—and experience— 
men are more fickle and deceptive than women. And it seems a greater wrong 
to deceive a woman, because she cannot throw off her disappointment by going 
out into the world of change and activity. 

I said I had an experience of man’s infidelity. When I was just a slip 


HE saving, not 
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health and the conservation of 
your health includes the preser- 
vation of your teeth bythe regu- 
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DENTAL CREGM 


Cleans—preserves—polishes 
deliciously and antiseptically. 


Different from other dentifrices 
in its delightful flavor and double 
efficiency. Not only a germ-de- 
stroyer, killing decay-germs when 
you use it, but also so lastingly 
antiseptic that it seeps the mouth 
in that sweet, clean, non-acid 
condition that counteracts germ- 
growth. 


Delicious—Efficient 


Colgate’s is the antiseptic, anti-acid cream 
delicious without the presence of sugar, effi- 


of a girl, I was wooed by a man who was honored socially, intelligent, agree- | cient without ‘“‘grit” and all that is beneficial 


able and seemingly of noble character. We became engaged. Financial 
reverses came, and for business reasons he went to another city. I was willing 
to wait until he had a home for me. We corresponded, but saw each other 
only at long intervals. I was busy and content, teaching school to help pay 
off the mortgage on my mother's place. I pictured him as working and sav- 
ing to secure for us the little home that was to be so happy. A letter from 
him dispelled this dream. He wrote that he had been tempted into dissipa- 
tion and immorality. He honored my truth and purity, he said, too highly to 
deceive me, so he confessed his misdeeds, not daring to ask for forgiveness. 
It was a cruel stab to my trust in him, but after awhile I wrote that I would 
forgive him and, believing that he would not again dishonor his manhood, I 
would trust him as before. Months went by. At last, a letter came contain- 
ing an announcement of his marriage. I did not faint, I made no outcry. I 
clutched the door-facing for support and commanded my heart to be still. It 
was a hard struggle, but I knew I could conquer and I did. I even forgave 
him and sincerely wished that he might be happy. I learned that he had 
carried a flirtation with a woman so far that he was forced to marry her. 

I thank God that I did not lose my faith in men and women. There are 
true men and true women in the world, and there is happiness for all, in 
just loving others and trying to do them some good. Margaret—this word is 
for you. Look not mournfully into the past, or fearfully into the future. Fill 
the present with all the cheerful thoughts and acts of kindness you can put 
into it—and, dear—ask your Father to help you. 

Mississippi. EFFIE. 


The Rise of Mrs. Young 


In one of her recent editorials in the Open House, Mrs. Bryan paid a 
tribute to a number of grand old women workers for the world, but she for- 
got to mention one remarkable instance of splendid mentality and broad 
service to mankind—that of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, who, at the age of sixty- 
five, is the progressive and wonderfully efficient superintendent of Chicago’s 
public schools, commanding an annual salary of $10,000, the highest pay given 
any working-woman in the United States. She began teaching in Chicago in 
1862, receiving a salary of $25 a month. Since that time, she has been con- 
stantly engaged in school work, and for years previous to her present pro- 
motion she was the indispensable assistant of the man superintendent and 
originated nearly all the reform measures in the schools. To read about her 
patient, zealous work and of all she has achieved and note how she has risen 
to a position of such vast responsibility—such great opportunities—is surely 
inspiring to younger workers in the same or in other fields. Of course, Mrs. 
Young is a woman of exceptional ability, but she carved her own way to the 
front by conscientious effort and loving devotion to her work. In addition 
to her multiform duties as school superintendent, she is editor of the Educa- 
tional Bi-monthly Magazine and also writes frequently for other periodicals. 
t always thrills me with admiration to read about the splendid achievements 
of such women. It is an assurance that the brain of woman is equal to the 
brain of her brother man, and that when she has the same opportunity for 


training that he has, she equals and often surpasses him in achievement. One | 
of the secrets of success, according to Mrs. Young’s statement, is to culti- 
| 


vate a love for your work. 
Texas. GERALDINE. 


NOBODY’S HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


frozen dumb, my own blood felt congealed. I rose. “That’s a human cry,” 
I said, firmly, *Pm going to look up the. author. Will you stay by the mare?" 
She fairly sprang from her chair. 
“Never! If I stayed here alone Jt would come down to me! I’ll follow you.” 
She kept behind me as we once more ascended the shadowy stairs in No- 
body's House, I with the lamp, she with the guttering candle. ' 
"When we reached the second floor the silence wrapped us frightfully— 


without any injurious 
effect. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 
Weigh 


You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 
Energy. 


You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments—every organ of 
your body strong as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what “I æn do" but 
what *I HAVE DONE." I have helped 
49,000 of the most cultured, intelligent women 
of America to arise to their very best—awhy 
not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 
m : Te What My Pupils Say: 


"Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, it 
has lost that yellow color." 


"Just think what you have 
done for m-ə! Last year I 
weighed 216 pounds, this year 
146, and have not gained an 
ounce back. I am not wrin- 
kled either. I feel so young 
| and strong, no rheumatism, or 
^| sluggish liver, and I can 
| éreathe now. It is surprising 
| how easily Idid it. I feel 15 
years younger.” 
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every night.” 


“My weight has increased 30 
pounds. 1 don’t know what 
indigestion is any more, and 
!| my serves are so rested! I sleep 
| like a baby.” 
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of my glasses and my catarrh 
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"I feel as if I could look every man, woman and child 
in the face with the feeling that I am growing—spiritually, 
physically and mentally. Really I am a stronger, better 
woman. I don't know how to tell you or to thank you.” 


Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder 
I want to help every woman to vibrant health and happi- 
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help you 1 will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
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not ueed me, you may be able to help a dear friend. 

I have hada wonderful experience and I'd like to tell 
you about it, 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 56-K 246 Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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our grotesque shadows fled along the walls. 'Then, from the third floor, came 
that frightful sound again. 

“God protect us!” gasped the girl. 

I shook my head. 

“T don't need a revolver. Keep cool! Here is the second flight.” 

Determined to end the horror, I fairly ran up the stairs, and the cry | 
gave me an awful guidance toward a room about twenty yards away. I rushed 
into this chamber, holding the lamp well in advance. 

I found myself in a large, heterogeneously furnished bed-room. Beside 
the old four-poster bed a figure, in a long white gown, lay writhing on the 
carpet; a figure whose side was bloody and whose hands reached out like 
desperate claws. 

Instantly my childish fears vanished. Here was only a human being, and 
here had been foul play—and very recently. I lifted the writhing form to 
the bed: it was the almost skeleton figure of a very old man. His eyes were 
wide open; they were large, brilliant, piercing orbs under a yellow, wrinkled 
forehead. No eyebrows, beard or mustache softened the parchment counte- 
nance. He searched my face with keen intelligence, and presently his thin 
lips faintly formed the words: “Whisky! The cabinet!” 

I wheeled toward the cabinet, a kind of cellerette, and then with my hand 
on its door I paused to call to the girl now standing swaying on the threshold, 
supporting herself by the facing. 

“Its only an old gentleman,” I said. “He’s been hurt; stabbed, I judge, 
by some robber. I fancy I heard the fellow making off into the night after | 
our knocking disturbed him." | 

She gave a soft little cry of pity, hurried to the cellerette and found a 
glass for me. Filling it, I went to my patient, supported him on my arm and 
gave him a stiff drink. He swallowed it manfully, and then I looked to the 
wound in his side. 

“It’s not bleeding much,” I said, as I bound it firmly up with a strip | 
from a clean sheet which Miss Harkness found. 

“No,” returned the old fellow, grimly, his voice recovering under the 
powerful stimulant, “most of the bleeding’s inside. I sha’n’t last more than 
two hours. No—don’t try to comfort me. I’ve lived my life. There’s a thing or | 
two Pd have liked to finish up. I’ve done with loves; but I still had my hates | 
to finish. I’ve been—good at hating.” 

I believed him; for as he spoke his brilliant eyes burned with a virulently 
malicious fire. | 

*[—care nothing about that foot-pad—who knifed me," he went on, “for 
I had a mortal disease—and this is—the easier. But I’ve left an enemy be- 
hind—alive—his withers unwrung! And I had planned to ruin him; I had 
my train laid." 


*Have you a pistol?" 


*[ must get a surgeon for you," I urged, *you may pull through yet." 

But still; my phone is in that closet. Call up 946 
Hemlock—he's my nearest neighbor—Paine Overton. Tell him to come—with 
Overton's clever; he's a retired detective: Some 
Yet it's no good 


*No— chance of that. 


his son, to Louis Dennison's. 

clue to that burglar may interest him; his son's a surgeon. 
I—know something of wounds myself." 

I hurried to the telephone, rang up Mr. Overton and explained, receiving 

They had some 


now. 


assurance that he and his son would arrive inside an hour. 
miles to drive, it appeared; fortunately the rain had ceased. 

Returning to the bed, I sat beside my patient, while Miss Harkness quietly 
Old Dennison began again: 


occupied a chair further away. 
That hurts. 


“Yes—I’m leaving my worst enemy behind. 
was still a way to cut him!” 

*Why should you think of hate now?" breathed the girl, regretfully. 

“You speak like your puling sex, your preaching, whining sex," snarled 
my patient, *your feeble-blooded sex, that can't hate as men do! "That man 
—my enemy—" 

*What has he done?" I asked in some wonder. 

“I had a son, an only son—(give me some of the liquor you'll find in the 
green flask. That's right—that's better. That will give me my two hours. 
It's a rare compound—far better than mere whisky). I had an only son. He was 
my God. The finest fellow that ever trod leather—the only creature I eve: 
loved. God—how I did love him! 

“There came a Virginia girl into our neighborhood. I’ve seen lovelier | 
women; but she had that enchantment about her that gives some women such 
an advantage—God, such a base advantage—over men. My boy met her and 
leved her. He was like me. When he gave his heart he loved with every fiber 
of it. A dozen other men courted her. Out of the thirteen she made her | 
choice—it was not my boy! He came home, after his rejection, with death | 
in his eyes—for she was the kind men couldn't forget. I said little to my | 
boy; but I watched closely. I saw that he was setting his affairs in order, 
and I, a proud man, a very proud man, who had never asked a favor, I went | 
to that girl and pleaded with her. At first she declared that it was no fault | 
of hers, that he would soon stop caring. But if she had enchantment, I had 
power. I fixed my eyes on her, I made her feel my anguish, and at last, after 
a bitter hour's work, she said that if I could induce her fiancé to voluntarily 
give her up—she would marry my son, she would save him from the suicide 
he contemplated." 

He paused for breath, and again I gave him the restorative. 
with determination: 

“What a task before me! But I never doubted my success. I went to her 
fiancé and I pleaded with him as I pleaded with her; I tempted him with wealth, 
with ambition. He was fixed as a rock! I told him, flatly, that my boy, lack- | 
ing that wretched girl, would kill himself. He disclaimed all responsibility in | 
the matter! As a last trial, I went down on my knees to him, like an actor 
| on a stage! He asked me, in disgusted tones, ‘not to make a scene! I stag- 
gered up; I had overcome the girl; but her power over this man I couldn't | 
| overcome. 

“I went home to make fresh plans. That night my son shot himself. 

| months afterward the girl and my boy's murderer were happily married!” 
|* “I am sure the man must have suffered for you!” murmured Miss Hark- 
| ness. At her voice, my patient suddenly moved, restlessly. 

*How did you happen here? And who is this girl?" he demanded. 
| I briefly explained, apologized for the liberties we had taken, and added, 
| not being sure of her wishes, “she will no doubt tell you her name.” 

She rose and came to the foot of the bed. 

“T am Colonel John Harkness's daughter; Emily Harkness, of Wildmere.” 

Did a light blaze suddenly in his lustrously vicious eyes? I fancied so; 
but not a muscle of his parchment face quivered, and indeed why should he | 
show emotion? He merely gazed at her quietly and it seemed that her beautiful 


If only there | 


He resumed 


Six 


face interested him; for he searched her features one after another and then, 
evidently wearying of her, he turned to me. 

| “Do you observe,” he asked, “although I am dying, how sane I am?” 

| “Certainly " I answered, in surprise. 

| “Very well, then, I call you to witness that I testify, on my death bed, 
| here and now, that this girl herself knifed me.” 

| I started up; Emily Harkness uttered a horrified little cry. 

| “You are crazy!” I said, indignantly, “Miss Harkness was with me!” 

| *On the contrary, she stepped into my room while you were dressing, and 
| tried to steal a mortgage which I hold, through an agent, on her father's estate. 
| When I discovered her, she stabbed me." 

| I stared at him. Those eyes of his glittered with a passionate delight; 
| but not an insane one. He looked triumphantly at me, hate gratified on his 
| every feature. A flash of insight came to me; Emily Harkness had stumbled 
| on her father’s secret enemy. 

| “You know you are lying," I said, coolly, “you know you told me a 
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Quality is the keynote of 
Warren Design, Construction 
and Service. 


. Standard Consirüction 
But More Than Standard Value 


y avec. Sod every reader of this advertisement knew exactly what 
we meant by the words “Standard Construction but 
more than Standard Value" and knew how we had 

lived up to its full significance i in the Quality and Price | 
of the Warren-Detroit “30” there wouldn't be enough of 
them to go around. 


There will be no change in 
Warren prices for IQII 


Warren-Detroit cars have 


b Quality of finish, we have goné further 
een conspicuous among the 


than themaker of anyothe rear nearour 
price. The Warren ''30"' is so well built 
that it could just as well be sold for sev- 


We're going to try and tell you a little 
bit of what we mean here—and then we 
want you to send for the big, handsome 
Catalog showing all the Warren models 


successful automobiles E 1910 
—watch the Warren in 1911. 
Study our cars; analyze their de- 
sign,construction and workman- 
ship; you will find that for 1911 
we aregiving even greater values. 
The lines of the various Warren 
models have been improved— 
many refinements have been in- 
corporated — more style—more 


finish—more QUALITY. 


Eight Models, $1200 to $1750 
1000 lb Delivery Car, $1300 


—eight of them—ranging in price from 
$1250 to $1750. 
First it meansthat the Warren "30" out- 
wardly is standard in esign — nothing 
freakish or experimental—that in beauty of 
outward lines—body design, finish, style, etc., 
itis not surpassed by any car at any price. 
Then it means that inside—the engine, the 
transmission, the axles, the wheels, the tires, 
the Bosch Magneto, the high-grade coil, and 
the other parts that make this high-grade car 
are all of the most approved standardized 
types. 
And we go a step further and say that it 
means that in Quality of Workmanship, as 
Five Passenger, Torpedo Touring Car, 
including full lamp equipment, 
electric headlights, etc. 


$1500 


eral hundred dollars more than we ask. 
Allthis, you will very properly conclude, 
means that when it comes to Power, Ease 

of Riding, Ease of Control, Efficiency and 
Economy of Operation the buyer of a War- 
ren “30” gets more for his money than he | 
can get in any other car. 

Note, we don’t say that ours is the only good 
car—but we do say that when it comes to real 
bang-up automobile value you get MORE for 
your money in a Warren '80" than in any 
machine built—bar none. 

Now it’s plainly up to you to learn more 
about the Warren “30.” Supposing you 


write today. 
Warren Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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and full proposition. Here 
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UNCLE REMUS'S 
HOME MAGAZINE has 
just received Írom the printers 
the first edition of the first 
catalogue ever produced by this 
Magazine. 


It's a Beauty 


Besides this book of 34 
pages of clubbing offers and 
general information, the edi- 
tion. is well worth preserving 
for reference. 


It is illustrated, and. printed 
on good paper with splendid 
typographical effect. 


Write to-day for a copy. 
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It's too late to lock the stable when 
the horse has been stolen—too late to 
care for your stomach when indiges- 

tion is upon you. Why not take time by the foreldet by 
dispensing with hog lard—the breeder of nine-tenths of all 
indigestion, and insist instead that all your food be cooked 
with Cottolene—a pure, vegetable shortening which makes 


| { | 
healthy, digestible food? 


Cottolene comes from the cotton fields of the Sunny South. It is a clean product, 
protected by patent air-tight tin pails to insure freshness and freedom from contamination. 
It is recommended by physicians as being fully as healthful as olive oil. 

COOK BOOK FREE—For a 2c stamp, to pay postage, we will send you a copy 
of our new ‘‘Home Helps’’ Cook Book, containing: 80 pages and over 200 recipes . 


ły Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer, Mrs. "Mary J. Lincoln, ‘‘Marion Harland,’’ Mrs. Helen 
Armstrong and Lida Ames Willis. Regular publishers’ price, 50c. 
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“Mamma wants a package of AAR Fi ^ AC 
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Strawberry Jell-O.” E i CA Lui 

Groceryman: “I suppose 
something else wouldn’t do, 
would it >” 

“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELL- 


because she’s got company and 
she wants to visit stead of work- 
ing in the kitchen, and everybody 
likes Jell-O.” 2 Mea 
There is the whole thing in a h - 2 
nutshell. There is no kitchen drudgery making Jell-O desserts, and 


everybody likes them. 
All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. Seven flavors. 
Send for the beautiful new recipe book, ‘Deserts of the World." it is free. 
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A New Year Luncheon 
By EDWINA B. PARKER 


Oyster Souffle 


Pineapple Cocktail in Orange Shells 
' Pressed Chicken 
Corn Drops Sardine Sandwiches 
Crab with Tomato Sauce 
Celery and Mushrooms Olives 
Oyster Souffle 
Mint and Nut Salad 

Frozen Pudding 


Macaroni Timbales 
Walnut Cakes 
Fruit Punch 


PINEAPPLE CockTAiL.— Take one pint of pineapple chopped fine, 
sprinkle it with two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, one-half of a tea- 
cupful of powdered sugar and one teacupful of chopped pecan meats. 
Mix thoroughly, serve in orange shells and place them in glasses of 
crushed ice before sending to table. k 


SanpiNE SANDWwiCHES.— Free one can of sardines from bones and mix 
to a paste with two tablespoonfuls of cream and four tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice, add one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of chopped green pepper, one-third of a teaspoonful of celery salt, 
and two dozen olives chopped fine. Mix thoroughly and spread be- 
tween thin slices of bread. Serve garnished with sliced lemon, 


Conx Drors.—Put two teacupfuls of canned corn into a bowl, add 
two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of cream, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne pepper, 
one-third of a teaspoonful of baking powder and about one-half of a 
teacupful of flour to make a drop batter. Drop by the spoonfuls into 
smoking fat; when brown, drain on unglazed paper and serve at once. 


CELERY AND MusHrooms.—Chop enough celery to measure one quart, 
boil it until tender with one slice of onion and a few sprigs of parsley. 
Blend two tablespoonfuls of butter with one tablespoonful of flour and 
brown over a moderate fire, add one teacupful of the water in which the 
celery was boiled, one teaspoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and the celery. Let boil up once, 
pour over one dozen baked mushrooms and serve. 


Cras Wirra Tomaro Sauce.—Remove the meat from one boiled crab. 
Put it into a saucepan with one-half of a teacupful of fine bread 
crumbs, four tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup, two tablespoonfuls of 
mushroom catsup, the juice of half a lemon, one-half of a teacupful 
of white stock, one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
white pepper, one-third of a saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, and a 
wineglassful of sherry wine. Let the mixture simmer for ten minutes, 
stirring all the time, add one teaspoonful of butter, bring again to boil- 
ing point. Then dish and serve garnished with parsley and sliced lemon. 

Pressen Cuicken.—Singe clean and disjoint a fowl weighing about 
four pounds. Put it into a kettle, cover with boiling water and simmer 
until the flesh drops from the bones. When half done, add a season- 
ing of one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one green pepper chopped 
fine, one onion, three cloves, and one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Remove the skin, bone and fat from the meat and shred it. Skim the 
fat from the stock in which the chicken was cooked and reduce it to 
one pint. Dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatine in the liquor and add 
it to the chicken. Decorate the mold with olive rings and diced celery. 
Fill it with the chicken, weight it down and put aside to cool. 


Oyster Sovrrrr.—Drain one quart of fresh oysters and put them in 
the double boiler with one-half of a teacupful of white stock and cook 
until they are plump. Then remove the oysters from the stove, drain 
and chop them. Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, stir in four table- 
spoonfuls of flour and one teacupful of white stock. Season with one- 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper and one saltspoonful of celery salt. Cook until the mixture is 
thick, then add one-half of a teacupful of milk, the yolks of three eggs 
and the oysters. Then fold in the frothed whites of three eggs and turn 
the mixture into a buttered baking dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. Serve garnished with boiled potato strings, sliced 
lemon and celery tops. 


Mint AND Nur Sarap.—Chop one teacupful of fresh mint leaves, 
pour over them one teacupful of boiling water and stand aside. Soak 
one-half of a package of gelatine in one-half of a teacupful of cold 
water, add one teacupful of hot water and stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved, then add the mint water, one teacupful of sugar, one teacupful 

of orange juice, three tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice and four or five drops of green 
vegetable coloring; strain into small molds 
and have ready one teacupful of chopped 
English walnuts. When the jelly begins 
to congeal, add one tablespoonful of the 
nuts to each mold of jelly. Serve gar- 
nished with English walnuts and whipped 
cream mayonnaise made as follows: Beat 
the yolks of four eggs, add one teacupful 
of diluted vinegar and cook in the 
double boiler until thick and smooth. 
Remove from the stove, season with one- 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
white pepper and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Immediately before serving, 


Pineapple Cocktail stir in one teacupful of whipped cream. 
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By the Author g 
The Girl from His 
Town 


First Love 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


By her very successful 
romance, The Girl 
from His Town, Marie 
Van Vorst established 
her eminence and won 
ber public as a writer 
of love stories. This 
eminence she again 
reaches,this public she 
will not disappoint, 
with her new book. Its 
interest is of the heart 
and its sure appeal to 
the heart. 


Charmingly illus- 
trated by 
F. GRAHAM COOTES 


12mo. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 


The Most Artful Dodger of Them All 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


The New 
Rinehart Book 


The Window at 
The White Cat 


Mrs. Rinehart’s new 
story is compounded af- 
ter the recipe which she 
has made exclusively her 
own. Absorbing mystery, 
irrepressible humor, in- 
cessant wit, quick action, 
abundant adventure are 
allinit, to whet the ap- 
petite from the start and 
s id it only at the very 
end. 


By MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 


Author of “The Circular 
Staircase,” “The Man in 
LowerTen,” “When a Man 
Marries,” “Seven Days.” 
Illustrated by A. I. KEL- 
LER. 12mo. Price, $1.50 
postpaid 


When a Man Marries ^ "in ROBERTS 


“When a Man Marries is humor incarnate. It is the book from which 
‘Seven Days,’ the play, was made. Laughable situations swarm 
through the pages. Itisas full of ludicrous complications as all of 
Hoyt’s farce comedies rolled into one.”—Pittsburg Post. “So jolly it 
would make a grouch smile like a Billiken.”—Cleveland Leader. 

Illustrated with more than 50 pictures, some in full color, by HAR- 


The New 
Christy-Riley Bool 


The Girl m 
I Loved a 


By JAMES WHITCOMB £ 
RILEY 


x 
[^ 
` 


Like “An Old Sweet- | 
heart" this is a romance f 
in rhyme, a song story oi 
love. Pathos and humor eR 
are exquisitely blended [SK 
in its stanzas, and at the [22715 S 
end there is the sam eff 
note of happy surprise bj 


_ 


that so delights our ee: 


hearts in the earlier paw 
poem. * NS 
It possesses literary "ONIS 
grace, poetic beauty, UN 
warm human appeal and Mei ee 
the peculiar charm of 
Riley dialect. Mr. Christy 
in his pictures again 
catches the spirit of Mr 
Riley’s inimitabie verse. 
Pictures in color by 
HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 
8vo. Cloth, boxed, $2 
postpaid. 
Red Eng. Leather, $3 
postpaid. 


YOUNG WALLINGFORD 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


Author of Bobby Burnit, The Early Bird, Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford, Etc. 


In Wallingford, Mr. Chester has created a genius. He is a genius 
of chicanery, to be sure, but still a genius. QU his own fleld, Wal- 
lingford carries his native power to its utmost reach. Does any 
genius do more! He is a marvel of ingenuity, & wizard of wily 
ways. In Young Wallingford we are permitted to behold the bud- 
ding of the genius. Illustrated by F. R. Gruger and Henry Raleigh. 
12 mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


The Tremendously 
Popular Rives 
omance 


The Kingdom of 
Slender Swords 


By HALLIE ERMINIE 
RIVES 
Author of Hearts Cour 


ageous, Satan San- 
derson, Ete. 


The Kingdom of Slen- 
derSwords is by far the 
strongest story that 
Hallie Erminie Rives 
has written.—San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 


Illustrated in Color by 
A. B. WENZELL 


` 12mo. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. 


A Brilliant American Novel 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 
Author of The Day of Souls 


A great problem is at the heart of the plot—the duty of America 
toward her new children borne to her shores in the great tide of im - 
migration. In working out this problem a group of typical Ameri 
can men and women become involved ina drama of love and hate, 
tense and engrossing. Illustrated by ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. 
12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A Novel of Great Importance 


THE DAY OF SOULS 


By CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


The Day of Souls may not be the great American novel, but it 
comes nearer being that than any other novel that has yet been 
written.—CA:cago Daily Journal. 

Illustrated by PAUL MEYLAN. 12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


$3.00 postpaid. 


RISON FISHER and MAYO BUNKER. 12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


By the Famous Mayor of Toledo 


THE GOLD BRICK By Brann wurrLock 


The Gold Briek represents the best of the Brand. 
masterful portraiture of “The 13th District," the winning charm of 
"The Happy Average," the impressive reality of the “Turn of the 
Balance." ch of the stories in the collection is a capital tale of 
polities by a man who knows all the ins and outs of the great game. 
By Brand Whitlock, author of “The 13th District," *The Happy Aver- 

," “Her Infinite Variety," “The Turn of the Balance," Ete. 12mo. 


It embraces the 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY'S 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


Centenary Edition—1810-1910 i" v. M 


SUM 


IOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Sir Walter Scott's most famous and charming metrical romance in 
the loveliest dress ever given to it. The pictures excel in beauty of 
imagination and execution any before seen by this favorite artist. 
In technical printing excellence it is without a peer. 
cover, elaborate jacket and ornamental box. Size, 9x12 in. Price, 


With over one hundred plates 


Beautiful 


Other Christy-Riley Books 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


Each illustrated by HOWARD 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s CHANDLER CHRISTY. Each 8vo, 
Home Again With Me boxed. Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 


“An Old Sweetheart of Mine” in Author’s Edition, photogravure 
illustrations, 4to, $5.00. Limited Autograph Edition, net, $10.00. 


RILEY ROSES 


The poet’s most beautiful poems about the roses of nature and 
human nature. Illustrated in full color by HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY. Size, 7x9 inches, boxed. Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 


A Delicious Com- 
edy Novel 


The 
Steering 
Wheel 


y 
Robert Alexander 
Wason 


Author of 
Happy Hawkins 


Mr. Wason, who set 
the country laughing 
in Happy Hawkins, 
has written & new 
comedy novel. It’s as 
different as can be 
from his first book, 
but even more amus- 
ing. In fact, it’s dif- 
ferent from anything 
else. 

It is as airy and de- 
lightful as an idyl of 
young love; as excit- 
ing as a big business 
fight can become; and 
all the time as funny ` 4 
as whimsical situations and the wittiest dialogue can make it, Illus- 
trated by PAUL MEYLAN. 12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


EAA 


I Dx 


A Romance of Motor Racing 


The Flying Mercury 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
Author of The Game and The Candle 


THE FLYING MERCURY commands a public of its own. Whoever 
has thrilled at the sight or the thought of the whirling cars, will 
find his thrill recalled and renewed. Whoever has loved, will de- 
light in this romance of the daring driver and the sweet, gentle, 
generous, brave and determined girl. It isatheme of the moment, 
love in its latest setting. Beautifully illustrated by EDMUND 
FREDERICK. 1l2mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FAMOUS CHRISTY-RILEY BOOKS 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


This celebrated poem is published for the first time in this volume com 
plete in eighteen verses, and Mr. Christy has made a full-page picture for 
each verse. The book is beautifully embellished throughout and is the 
most successful gift book ever published in this country. 

With nineteen full-page pictures, in two colors, by HOWARD CHAND- 
LER CHRISTY. Decorations by VIRGINIA KEEP. New inlay picture 
in colors. 8vo. Cloth, jacket in colors, boxed, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 

AUTHOR'S EDITION—With photogravure illustrations by CHRISTY. Dec- 
orations by EARL STETSON CRAWFORD. Printed on India tint paper. 
Extra large quarto. Bound in boards, boxed $5.00. 

LIMITED AUTOGRAPH EDITION—Limited to four hundred copies. Each 
copy numbered and signed by JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, extra large 
quarto, boxed, net, $10.00 postpaid. 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 


A companion volume to the famous Christy-Riley “An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine." This is the first publication of the complete version consisting of 
twenty verses, of which fourteen have never before been published. 

With forty full-page pictures, in two colors, by HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY. 8vo. Cloth, jacket in colors, boxed, $2.00; Leather, $3.00 postpaid. 
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Home Again With Me 


In all the range of Mr. Riley's verse, this was thought the one poem best 
qualified to follow in the series with the world-famous Old Sweetheart and 
Aunt Mary's. It has, in lavish measure, the romantic Riley emotion, the 
sly Riley humor, the tender Riley pathos. 

With forty-four full page pictures, in two colors, by HOWARD CHAND- 
LER CHRISTY. Decorations by FRANKLIN BOOTH. 8vo. Cloth, jacket 
in colors, boxed, $2.00; Leather, $3.00 postpaid. 


The Girl I Loved (New) 


See description on this page. 


Riley Roses 


A collection of Riley’s famous poems on the queen of flowers, inc.ading 
that ever popular classic, Old Fashioned Roses, illustrated by HOWARD 
CHANDLER CHRISTY. Several of these drawings are compositions, not 
single heads, and are very beautiful in their conception as well as execu- 
tion. Illustrations in full color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Decorations by FRANKLIN BOOTH. Size 7x9in. Boxed, $2.00; Leather, 
$3.00 postpaid. 
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By the Author of Half a Chance 


The SOCIAL BUCANEER 


By 
Frederic S. Isham 
Author of 


Half A Chance, The 
Lady of The Mount, 
etc. The debonair 
young man who fig- 
ures in Mr. lIsham's 
new.romance is a sort 
of modern Robin 
Hood, bent on reliev- 
ing the rich of their 
ill-gotten gains and 
distributing the booty 
among the common 
people. The applica- 
tion of this novel form 
of socialism to New 
York to-day involves 
him in hazardous ad- 
ventures. 

THE SOCIAL BUCA- 
NEER is by all odds 
Mr. Isham's most in- 
terest-compelling ro- 
mance. 


Tilustrated by 
. B. KING 
12 mo, Price $1.50 
postpaid. 


A. Masterpiece in Miniature 


The Unlived Life of Little Mary Ellen 


By RUTH McENERY STUART 


Author of A Golden Wedding, Sonny, The Woman's Exchange, Etc. 


A most tender little story in which the author, with the delicate strokes of her 
accustomed art, has mingled humor'and pathos with telling effect. 


Elaborately Illustrated by MAYO BUNKER. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; Leather, f1.50 postpaid. 


.A Cartoonist 
After Big Game 


In Africa 
jour XS 
McCUTCHEON 


of the 
Chicago Tribune 


Joyouslythe famous 
cartoonist tells how 
he killed lions inthe 
jungle-depths of the 
dark continent. 
Such a book as it is, 
packed with thrills 
and with a laugh 
after each thrill! 
Despite his fears to 
the contrary, Mr. 
McCutcheon dis- 
covered that Roose- 
velt had not ex- 
hausted the lion 
supply. 

Hunting big game 
with Mr McCutch- 
eon in Africa proves 
the rarest sport the 
reader has known. 
Superbly illustrated 
with drawings by 
the author and 
many remarkable 
photographs. 


Size 61¢x9, $3.00 net. 30c extra by mail. à 


By the Author of 54-40 or Fight 
The Singing Mouse Stories 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


These short, dainty, wistful stories are the product of a tender imagination 
akin to that of the beloved Ik Marvel. The tiny creature that appears by a 
lonely man's hearthside each evening sings to him of dreams and hopes and 
longings, of his happy boyhood, of love, of beautiful fields and mountains. 

With Marginal Illustrations by MAYO BUNKER. Pocket 12mo, $1.00; 
Leather, $1.50 postpaid. 


ALL BOOKS ON THIS PAGE MAILED 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 


MacGrath's Most 
Charming Book 


A Splendid 
Hazard 


By HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of The Man on 
the Box, etc. 


A Present Day 
Adventure Tale 


A romance rich in 
exciting detail  Writ- 
ing confessedly and 
purely for the diver- 
sion of his readers, Mr. 
MacGrath has never 
written more effective- 
ly.—_New York World. 

Like The Goose Girl, 
A Splendid Hazard has 
a faint suggestion of 
the historic—enough to create an enthusiasm that holds till 
the last chapter. There is everything in it to make a fasci- 
nating tale.—/VasAvzlle Banner. 

It promises to be as popular as The Lure of the Mask.— 
Boston Globe. 

Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER and HOWARD 
CHANDLER CHRISTY. 12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


A Great Story of the Making of an American 


The Man Higher Up 


By HENRY RUSSELL MILLER 


It is big and ambitious; it engages an important theme; it has real signifi- 
cance. It isa great book because of a sort of underlying defiance there is in it. 

It throws out a superb challenge; it has something intensely vital in it, some- 
thing so virile that you involuntarily get beyond the story and back to the man 
who wrote it. Brilliantly illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


| Books for Children 


THE WIZARD OF OZ 
By L. FRANK BAUM 


An entirely new edition, printed on 
tinted paper. Illustrated by DENS- 
LOW. $8vo. Cloth, $1.25, Postpaid. 


Other Books by L. FRANK BAUM 

The Life and Adventures of Santa 
Claus; The Magical Monarch of Mo; 
'The Enchanted Island of Yew ; Dot and 
Tot of Merryland; Mother Goose in 
Prose; Baum’s American Fairy Tales; 
Father Goose; His Book; Songs of 
Father Goose. The above eight volumes, 
8vo. Cloth, each, $1.25 postpaid. 


THE FAMOUS DOLL BOOKS 
0t JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 
The Live Dolls' Party Days 
The New Doll Book for 1910 
Mrs. Gates’ Live Doll Books have 
made her famous and beloved. The 
new volume in the series is fully up to 
the standard of its popular predecessors. 
the Same Series Tke Story ot 
In Live Dolls; 
More About Live Dolls; The Story of 
the Lost Doll; The Story of the Three Dolls; The Live Dolls’ House Party; 
Little Red, White and Blue; The Live Dolls' Busy Days; The Live Dolls” Play 
Days; The April Fool Doll. ''Forthese stories Josephine Scribner Gates de- 
serves the gratitude of all little girls with doll children of their own.” —P Aiza- 
delphia Public Ledger. Each illustrated by VIRGINIA KEEP. Quarto. 
Cloth, each, $1.25 postpaid. 


1 — Told for Children. The great success 
Stories of Wagner Op eras of the first edition has led to the prepara- 


tion of a new one, in which Tannhauser, Parsifal and Tristan and Isolde are 
added to the collection. By ELIZABETH M. WHEELOCK. Cloth, Tall 12mo, 
$1.25 postpaid. a 

r ie—She calls all her dolls orphans and tries to get them 
Sunshine Annie adopted; thatis, bought by. kindly customers. Out of 
this situation Mrs. Gates has built a delightful story. By JOSEPHINE,SCRIBNER 
GATES. Illustrated by FANNY Y. CORY. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 


' Palace ic Tells how men, through the leading of a 
The, Made by Music si child, learned to make music to- 


gether, and of the palace they raised by the harmony of their hearts and instru- 
ments. By RAYMOND MacDONALD ALDEN, Uniform with Why the Chimes 
Rang. 16mo, Cloth, 50c net. Postage 5c extra. ` 

1 The Young Athelete—The author twice held the all-around 
Dick Randall, amateur athletic championship of America. He has written 
with expert knowledge an exciting athletic story for boys. By ELLERY H. 
CLARK. Illustrated by WALTER BIGGS. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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First Cousin to 
Selina Lue 


The Road to 


Providence 


By 
MARIA 
THOMPSON 
DAVIESS 


SELINA LUE was de- 
lightful, as thousands of 
readers bore happy wit- 
ness. Now the creator of 
SELINA LUE has fash- 
ioned a character more 
delightful still. Senti- 
ment, piety, worldly wis- 
dom, humor, practicality 
and coquetry are about 
equally blended with the 
result that life seen 
through the compound 
is a beautiful, dignified, 
useful, serious, happy 
thing. 

Illustrated by 
W. B. KING. 
12 mo. $1.50 postpaid. 


Humor, Sentiment and Great Originality 


THE ANNALS OF ANN 


By KATE TRIMBLE SHARBER 


A delicious book, thoroughly ‘‘different’’ and as delightful as it is novel. 
The idea of having a romantic little Southern girl tell a series of love stories as 
they look to her is entirely fresh. It is accomplished not only with perfect good 
taste but with an incessant flow of humor. 

Illustrated by PAUL MEYLAN. 12mo. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


.A Romance Rare i By LUCIA 
And Picruresque 90 Of the Wind Cj iysrRLAm 
Author of The Coast of Chance and The Other Side of the Door. 
Miss Chamberlain's new story is easily her most original, most distinctive 
production. Picturesquely set amid the pines and redwoods of higher Cali- 


fornia, the story breathes balsamic f;agrance, amd opens mountain vistas of 
lofty beauty. Illustrated by HERMAN PFEIFER. 7J2mo. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


By 
EMERSON 
HOUGH 


Author of 
54-40 or Fight 


A New Novel Z 
THE PF 
PURCHASE 
PRICE 


Sixty pictures by 
Edmund Frederick and 
M. Leone Bracker 


The reader will discover 
in this powerful novel, 
kinship with Mr. 
Hough's great success 
of last year, 54-40 or 
Fight. Like its prede- 
cessor it possesses an 
epic breadth,a nation- 
al dignity. The clash 
of two great natures, 
man and woman, in 
the age-old duel of 
the sexes enthralls 
us. In creating 
them, and in shap- 
ing the dramatic 
Scenes between 
them, the author 
has done the best 
work that ever came from his brilliant pen. $1.50 postpaid. 


Aue 


Other Books by JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The New Deer-Creek Volume 


RILEY SONGS OF HOME 


A collection full of cheery encouragement and homely philosophy. 
Elaborately illustrated with Hoosier pictures by WILL VAWTER. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25; Leather, $2.00 postpaid. 


The Other Volumes in the Deer-Creek Series 
pirr d Songs of Summer, Riley Child Rhymes, Riley Songs 0’ 
eer, Riley Love-Lyrics, Riley Farm Rhymes. 


Each illustrated with Hoosier pictures by WILL VAWTER, except Love- 
Lyrics, which is illustrated by W. B. DYER. Each, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25; 


Leather, $2.00 postpaid. 


RILEY’S WORKS IN SETS— Greentield Edition 


Revised and improved, 1908. Sold only in sets. The abovetwelve titles, 
uniformly bound in Green Cloth, 12mo, uncut, in oak case, $15.00; Half-Calf, 
$30.00; Red English Leather, net, $18.00; expressage, $1.80. 

Old-Fashioned Roses—16mo, $1.75. 

The Golden Y ear—16mo, $1.75. 

Old School-Day Romances-—$vo. Boxed, Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.50 

postpaid. 

A Defective Santa Claus—Net, $1.00. Postage, 10 cents. 

The Boys of the Old Glee Club—Tall 12 mo. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE RILEY-BETTS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Raggedy Man-—Size, 11x12 inches; cloth, net, $1.50. Postage 15c 
extra. 

Little Orphant Annie—11x12 inches, cloth, net, $1.50. Postage 15c extra. 

While the Heart Beats Young—svo. Boxed, Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


James Whitcomb Riley's Other Books 


Neighborly Poems, Green Fields and Running Brooks, 
ketches in Prose, Armazindy, Afterwhiles, A Child-World, 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury, Home-Folks, Rhymes of Child- 
hood, Morning, The Flying Islands of the Night, His Pa’s 


Romance. Riley Child Verse—Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid. 
Tanabove. Red Cloth, 12mo, each, $1.25; Red Leather, $1.50 net. Postage The Runaway Boy-— Size, 8x10 inches, $1.25 postpaid. 
xtra, 


All illustrated in color by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS. 
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Greatest O 


ONE PLANT ‘ 


Il Berries 


fA 


ok B the world 

FROM PHOTO - 77 has everknown, 
, x iscovere 

JULY 19103 Ley coris 


7 Mountains. 
Its growth 
* and produc- 


trained on arbors or trellises of any kind. 
| Thé Engraving shows one Plant from photo July 1, 
1910, which is trained to a large trellis loaded with 
fruit, and continued bearing until October. 

The Fruit is black, almost coreless and the large lus- 
cious Berries borne in enormous clusters will literally 
melt in your mouth. It is unsurpassed for eatin 
fresh, cooked, canned or preserved in any form an 
is the Greatest of all Berries for all Climates. 

be dpe can and will grow this Great Berry for it 
is the easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for 
city people or any one with limi space, for it can be 
trained up from the ground like a tree producing 
Berries from 8to 4 months, growing larger and pro- 
ducing more Fruit each year. 

We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and 
can produce facts no one can get away from and if 
any one after growing it says it is not equal to our 
claims, we 1 make good the amount paid for 
plants. Complete satisfaction guaranteed every one. 

Instructions for cultivation witha booklet of 
receipts for using in many ways free with all orders. 


Strong plants 30c -— for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 
aid. 
Ve 


00, f ,00, 

Fre do Catalcgne oF getable and Flower Seeds, 
lants and Rare New Fruits free with every order. 

MILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


Strawberries From Seed 


RIPE FRUIT IN 4 MONTHS 
Tem This Wonderful Everbearing 
; Strawberry is à greatcuriosity. 
aa rapidly,and will begin 
J to fruit in about 4 months after 
"EN toying seeds, and continues to 
A bear fr 


uit constantly all sum- 
mer and fall, 3 pint of berries 
having been picked from one 
plant as late as October. Seeds 
sown in the house in winter will 
produce earl ae Y 
= which will bear until late in 
fall, and if taken in the house 
Mec? will fruit all winter. Plants 
i : perfectly hardy everywhere. 
: For only 10c we will send 100 Everbearing Strawberry 
Seeds in a 10e Rebate Envelope and when empty ase 
will be accepted as 10c payment on any order for seeds 
our 1911 Catalogue, which is included Free. 
SMITH BROS. SEED CO., Box 637, AUBURN, N. Y. 


to grow 
will produce more than $25. worth of 
Vegetables and 10 bushels of Flowers. 
P Seeds Cabbage s Best Varieties : pkts. 


ce 

LII Onion 2 “ LLI “ 
“Radish 4 " - 
“ Tomato 3 E T 
“ Turnip 4 


Lr] “ “ 
“ 


2,500 Flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 

In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 
10c Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LAWN FENCE---LAWN GATES 
Our stock-strong, rust-proof poul- 
try fences are chick tight and ver- 

netting. 


La 
Gates at bargain prices. We pay 
the freight. Send for catalog. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept.D Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To demonstrare the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, we have made 
up six of the best we have, intoa Henderson Collection, consisting of one 
packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
Scarlet Globe Radish 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, “Everything for the 
Garden," described below, the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusual offer: 
us ten cents, mentioning this publication, we will mail the cata- 
logue and also send our Henderson Specialty Collection as 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and re- 
turned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order of one dollar or over. 


"EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN" 


our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 208 pages, 8 
colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggera- 
tion, make it the most complete as well as beautiful horticultural publication of 
the year. Also contains full cultural directions for flowers and vegetables, 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF 
HENDERSON'S: SPECIALTIES 


Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


‘To everyone who will mail 


35 & 37 
CORTLAND ST. 
New YORK CITY 


Grows From Seed 


FOUR MONTHS FROM PLANTING 
A few Ground Almonds 
(Chufa)growingin your 
garden this year will 
give you à great deal 
of pleasure. Plant in 
Spring and you will get 
& crop in about four 
months. Thenutis of fine 
flavor, resembling the 
cocoanut or almond; meat 
is snow white; shell 
thin, and great pro- 
ducer. One nut planted 
will produce from 100 
to 200 nuts. Will grow 
in any soil or location. 
To get new customers 
E to test our seeds we will 
mail 50 Grouud Almond 
3 nuts and 1911 Seed Cata- 
JE logue with 10e. Due Bill, 
PLACE NC allfor 10cents. Send to- 
Ese GEM 3 dayandhavesomething 
in your garden to surprise your neighbors. ` 
MILLS SEED CO., Box 600. Washington, Iowa. 


$100 Y=." SEEDS 


Postpaid 


For Only 10s 


1 Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 

1 Pkt. Poppy, Double Carnation Fld. 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt, Portulacea, Choicest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Verbena, Extra Special Mixed 
1 


Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 


To get our Garden Annualinto 
the hands of as many flower 
lovers as possible we will send 
. the above 10 packets of First Class 

Seeds for only 10 cents postpaid. 


BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, self-regulating, complete, 
Guaranteed to hatch every hatchabló 
egg. Soldon40daystrial with money 
back in case of failure. 150,000 in use, 
If your dealer doesn't keep them write tous. We'll send 
ou our catalogue and two books, ** Making Money the 
Backeve Way” and *'51 Chicks from 50 Eggs,” Free. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 571 W, Euelld Avenue, Springfield, Ohio, 
Builders of Buckeye Portable Houses 
Sold Cheaper 


Than You Cen Build Them, 


"s 22D Buys Best 
| 140-Egg 


Incubator 
Double cases all over; best copper 
tank;nursery,self-regulating. Best 
140-chick hot-water Brooder, $4.85. 
Both ordered together, $11.50— 
| Freight prepaid (E- of Rockies). No 
machines at ‘any price are better. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 98 Racine, Wiss 


GOLDEN OPERA SINGERS 


On Two Weeks’ Trial 


Are canaries that we trainin Germany tosing. They 
are taught to imitate the flute, violin, and chimes,— 
and to actually out-sing and out-trill the greatest 
ed = They sing constantly, morning, noon 
an ght. 


quick from f/ 

Bt. Paul, Buffalo, 

Kansas City or 
Racine 


Let us sell you one of these 
canaries on two weeks’ trial. 
Then if you are not satisfied that 
you own the most wonderful 
canary you ever heard—you 
may return him and we will re- 

Jund your money. You assume 
no obligation or risk. 

Last season over 4000 of these 
birds were sold on trial in the 
U. S., Canada and Mexico, and 
every one stayed sold. Send for 
our Free book telling how can- 
aries are trained. 

CUGLEY & MULLEN, Inc. 

1230 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


Tiie largest Pet Shop in the World 


Title 
Rezistered 


‘CRYSTAL 


FULL SIZE PIECES 
HALF SIZE Pieces 


2'P and 5!5 Boxes! 


2!» Boxes only ! 


SUGAR 


(Blue laber) 
/ Red Laber) 


NOBODY’S HOUSE 


(Concluded from Page 28) 


burglar knifed you. But you also now know that Miss Harkness is your so- 
called enemy’s daughter. You are an old fiend—but you can’t do her any 
harm! There is my testimony to protect her.” 

“How wise you are!” he retorted, huskily, “wait until I accuse her in due 
form before Overton—who’s a detective! Overton knows me for a truthful 
man. As to my having any hate for John Harkness, dear John Harkness, 
noble John Harkness—how ridiculous !” 

He spit out these praises like venom, and added: 
arrest! How sad! No bond for such a crime as this. 
must stand her trial, she must face the state’s prosecutor. 
publish her—the—” 

“Oh, but you wont dare!” cried Emily Harkness, incredulity supporting 
“You couldn’t sin so—on the very verge!” 

“You're still at the age then,” he sneered, “when you think you know hu- 

manity! I shall be dead; but the power of my accusation will live—live—live !” 

“But you couldn’t!” she cried, piteously, “you know I’m innocent! You 
know it!” 

A grin curled his thin lips. 

“You shall pay,” he gasped, slowly. “My boy was innocent, too!” 

“Your son was a coward!” I cried, sharply, “I wish Pd let you lie on the 
floor. But I'll spoil your testimony for you! I can certify Miss Harkness’s 
innocence.” 

He folded his hands on his withered old chest. 

“You lost sight of her for half an hour!” he said. 
a minute! Beside, you’re no disinterested witness. You love the girl!” 

Emily turned scarlet. I sprang to her side, crying, “Dear! I do love you. 
I am here to keep you safe.” She turned her terrified eyes on me, and in her 
loneliness and fright she came to me, and clung to my arm. 

“But what shall we do?” she cried, “if he makes that accusation, it’s true 
that I shall be prosecuted, true that father will almost die of humiliation.” 

“True, too, that most of the world will always believe you guilty—even 
if you get off,’ murmured the figure on the bed. 

“I believe," I said, furiously, to my patient, “that Pll open that wound 
and leave you where I found you; you old devil!” 

He made no reply; he merely turned his brilliant eyes on Emily. 
a gesture toward seizing on him; but Emily caught my wrist. 

“Whatever comes, whatever he says,” she cried, little sobs breaking through 
her voice, “we must not hurt him. Let’s be clean—whatever comes!” 

Again fell silence. The old man lay there quietly; if he ever had any fears 
of death they were completely swallowed up in the discovery that now at the 
very last he could, in the chess of life, say “check” to his adversary. 

I wasn’t going to keep Emily standing there for that ancient fiend to gaze 
at, so I drew her away to the window, and very gently pressed her head on 
my shoulder and tried to comfort her and find a way out. 

Presently there came a choking cough from the bed. 

“The stimulant!” gasped my pleasant patient, “I must last till Overton 
comes! Quick—the stimulant!” 

I stood sullenly still. Emily drew away from me, uneasily. 
hear him,” she said, faintly. 

“Yes, but I don’t heed him,” I retorted, doggedly. 
fore his precious Overton comes, there'll be no trouble." 

“But he must have the stimulant!” 

“No! Don’t be merely sentimental. That man on the bed holds the power 
to literally wreck, by a lie, your whole life!” 

“But he may not be as ill as he thinks! We can’t let him die.” 

“If he lives, he’ll not only accuse you but spend years of energy in your 
prosecution. Let him die, I say.” 

She walked quietly to the cellerette, took out the flask, poured out a dose, 
went to the bed and held it to the old man’s lips. 

He drank, and plainly was revivified. 

“Very pretty deed!” he sneered. “You’re a sentimental coward, John 
Harkness’s daughter, and a fool to boot! Don’t you fancy you’ve turned my 
resolution aside. You're the whip to punish him. I’ve got you in my grip!” 

He held a withered hand «toward. her. 

“The old devil!" I cried. And just then the sound of wheels added to 
my alarm and rage; Overton was in the yard. I confess I had to force aside 
a desire to instantly smother my patient with a pillow. I made a move toward 
him. Emily caught my wrist. “We are in God’s hands,” she said, firmly, and 
at this moment Overton and his son entered the room, hurriedly, but with pro- 
fessionally suppressed excitement. As they reached the bed the old man sat 
suddenly erect. 

“You are just in time," he shrilled, viciously, “this young woman—you see 
here—she came—in her hand a—” 

My fingers itched for his scrawny throat. I found myself at Emily’s side. 
Then Overton, a small, masque-faced, nondescript man, uttered, for all his 
trained calm, a cry. For suddenly a scarlet fountain drowned with its tide the 
attempted accusation, and, just as Overton’s son caught him, the merciless old 
hater sank back with filming eyes, his hate denied the birth of it’s conception. 
He was dead. 


“His only child under 
No, indeed! Emily 
The newspapers will 


her. 


“And a stab takes half 


I made 


“Don’t you 


“If hell only die be- 


AMERICAN SMASHES SPEED RECORDS 


WINNING GRAND PRIZE 


(Concluded from Page 14) 


little gained or lost in this respect. Finally the show-down came. Just as the 
Marmon pit men had said, Dawson's car had four seconds to the lap in re- 
serve. And when these four seconds were needed Dawson called for them, 
passed the Lozier, took first place and held it to the end, winning by four 
seconds. 

The final feature race was to have been run on Saturday, November 5th. 
But rain on that day made a postponement necessary and the question of 
free-for-all speadway supremacy was settled on Monday, November 7th in 
the Atlanta Speedway Grand Prize. 

For much of the 250-mile grind it appeared that one or the other of the 
two Marmons was destined to duplicate the feat of the car Dawson drove in 
the City of Atlanta trophy event. But they did not. Harroun’s special 
racing car led at the start. Then Dawson's car took its place. But finally 
beth went out because of minor engine troubles. After that it was a race 
between the Lozier No. 6, driven by Joe Horan and Bob Burman's Marquette 
Buick. The latter car clearly had the speed to win, but continual troubles 
with tires kept it out of the running. Horan, who had never taken part in a 
race meet before he went to Atlanta, drove a steady race. As his team-mate, 
Mulford, had done on the previous day, he drove at full tilt from the time he 
left the wire for the first round until he had finished the 125th (and last) lap. 
His car had. no engine trouble and little tire trouble. And it won handilys. 
with the Marquette Buick second. 

With the completion of this race ended the second fall meet of the At- 
lanta Automobile Association. and perhaps the last, for the association pocketed 
a loss of $30,000 on the meet and can hardly afford to repeat at such terms. 
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Gold Dust 


is the world’s greatest cleanser. It cleans 
everything worth cleaning—from cellar to 
attic. It does more than clean—it sterilizes, 
kills germs and drives out every impurity, 
making everything it touches sanitarily safe. 


S, 
ALDI. 1 


The use of Gold Dust requires little 
effort from you; the powder does most of 
the work—all the hard part of it—without 
your assistance. You simply direct it. 


Gold Dust is the greatest aid the house- 
wife has to home-purity, real economy and 
labor-saving. 


Let the Gold Dust Twins show you the 
easy way to housework. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrub- 
bing floors, cleaning wood work, oil-cloth, 
silverware and tinware, polishing brass- 
work, cleaning bath-room pipes, refriger- 
ators, etc., softening hard water, washing 
clothes, and making the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do 
your work” 


Fairy Soap 


There are twenty-eight thousand miles 
of glands in your skin. 

This sanitary drainage system throws off 
about two pounds of waste matter every day, 
and plenty of good soap and water is essential 
to keep the pores from clogging. 

The best soap to use is Fairy—an undyed 
white soap, made from edible products. 
The high grade of pure materials used in 
Fairy renders it not only safe, but effective 
and sanitary. 

A handy, floating, oval cake of 
Fairy will cost you but 5c—and keep your 
Skin clean, fresh and clear. 


You can pay more but you cannot get 
more. 


Fairy Soap has always won highest pos- 
sible honors wherever exhibited in com- 
petition. At St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions Fairy was awarded first place 
over all other soaps. 


"Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in 
your home?" 


Keep Fairbanks Soaps 


always on your list 


Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


The old-fashioned wash-board and 
heavily-rosined soaps ruin more clothes than 
daily wear. Sunny Monday also contains 
a marvelous dirt-starter which saves 
half the rubbing. The soap itself does 
most of the work; you spare your back. 


Sunny Monday will do its best work in 
any kind of water—hot, cold, hard or soft. 

If you want to save time and labor, to 
have sweeter, whiter, cleaner clothes, to 
take no chances of shrinking your flannels, 
woolens and finer fabrics, or of fading your 


colored goods, order Sunny Monday of 
your grocer today and give it a chance to 
prove its wonderful merits. 


Because of its purity, and freedom from, 
rosin, Sunny Monday has greater cleans- 
ing power than other soaps, and one bar 
of Sunny Monday is worth two bars of 
any yellow laundry soap. 


"Sunny Monday Bubbles will 
wash away your troubles" 
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Did you ever make a Phonograph Record? 


Did you ever hear yourself talk, or sing, or play? 


Talk about entertainment—there is nothing 
that approaches the fun and fascination of 
making records at home on the 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


TEE EDISON will record what you or your 
friends say, or sing, or play, and then instantly 
reproduce it just as clearly and faithfully as the 
Records you buy are reproduced. 

This is a feature of the Edison Phonograph you 
should not overlook. It is entertaining, instructive 
and practical. You can send your voice to a friend, 
preserve the sayings of children, record your prog- 
ress as a speaker, a singer or a musician. 

There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody’s means, from 
_ the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200. 
Edison Standard Records $ .35 


Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) se QT .50 
Edison Grand Opera Records SS" . .45 to $2.00 


National Phonograph Company, 97 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Anyone can make records on an Edison. It requires < 


nospecial machine. The blank records can be use 
over and over. ; 
Go to any Edison dealer to-day and let him 
demonstrate this great feature of the Edison Pho- 
nograph and when you buy make sure you get an 
Edison, the instrument that gives you not only the 
best renditions of the world's best entertainers, but 
also the opportunity for home record making. 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the nearest and hear the 
Edison Phonograph play both che Edison Standard and Amberol Records 
and get complete catalogs from your dealer or from us. h 
The Edison Business Phonograph stands right at your elbow. Wt 
it, you dictate just as if you were talking to the man to whom you WTIte. 


